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WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 





Since the founding of our government six Presidents 
of the United States have died in office. Three of these 
were native sons of Ohio, and one, William Henry Har- 
rison, when elected to that high office was and for 
twenty-six years had been a citizen of this state. 

Three of the six fell at the hands of assassins, and 
two of these, Garfield and McKinley, were Ohioans. 
The passing of all these was attended with widespread 
and sincere expressions of sorrow, mingled in the case 
of Lincoln and Garfield and McKinley, with horror at 
the awful deed that thrust these tried and cherished 
leaders of the Republic “from the full tide of this 
world’s interest, from its hopes, its aspirations and vic- 
tories,” into eternity. 

And in simple truth it may be said that on no pre- 
vious similar occasion were the hearts of the Nation 
more generally touched than at the announcement of the 
death of President Warren G. Harding. 

His was a kindly nature with sympathies that 
reached to all classes and conditions of men. With his 
genial personality he united unwavering devotion to 
principle, tireless patience, constancy of purpose and ex- 
ecutive ability that peculiarly fitted him for the high 
office to which he was called by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of his countrymen. One editor pays tribute to 


his “iron hand that wore ever a velvet glove.” Behind 
(555) 
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the smile that was native to his face could be seen the 
intimation of a will which, when the rare occasion re- 
quired, was as unyielding as adamant. 

Most of the Presidents of the United States began 
life with humble surroundings. The eloquent Garfield 
in his tribute to Abraham Lincoln one year after the 
death of the great Emancipator quoted from Tennyson 
the lines that were in time to apply peculiarly to himself 
— lines which trace the upward steps of 


Some divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began 
And on a simple village green; 


Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star; 


Who makes by force his merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty State’s decrees, 

And shape the whisper of the throne; 


And, moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The centre of a world’s desire. 


Some of our Presidents began life on “a simple vil- 
lage green” and a number of them on the quiet farm, 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 


From the establishment of our government under the 
constitution, from Washington to McKinley, not one of 
them was born in the city. Assuredly America has been 
another word for opportunity. “The heights by great 
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men reached” have been accessible to the youth who 
hails from the region where the quiet streams meander 
unvexed through the valleys and the harvests ripen in 
the undulating fields. 

Those who now read the early life of Warren G. 
Harding and his successor, Calvin Coolidge, cannot fail 
to note the re-establishment of the old order of elevation 
from rural obscurity to the highest office in the fore- 
most nation of the world. The rapid growth of our 
great cities has not yet closed that avenue to eminence 
and enduring fame. 

Harding knew and appreciated this community of 
opportunity so characteristic of our American life. 
More than once he dwelt eloquently on this theme. He 
was the last man, however, even in his most secret esti- 
mate to have considered himself in any special sense 
“divinely gifted,’ except as thousands of other A’meri- 
can citizens who grew up through like environment and 
effort are divinely gifted. 

The anonymous iconoclast who wrote the Murrors 
of Washington, in which the peculiarities, the foibles 
and in some instances the weaknesses of the great and 
the near-great at our national capital are made objects 
of satire and ridicule, found in the unassuming candor 
of President Harding a defense not easily pierced by his 
shafts of sarcasm. Greatness is denied by this critic on 
the authority of Harding himself, who freely admitted 
that he was “just folks.” But even this detractor ac- 
knowledges that Harding had “exceptional tact,” that 
his inaugural address “was a great speech, an inaugural 
to place alongside the inaugurals of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington,” and this admission is made near the conclusion 
of the critique: 
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Out of his modesty, his desire to reinforce himself has 
proceeded the strongest cabinet that Washington has seen in a 
generation. 


Warren G. Harding possessed those qualities which 
disarmed hostility, harmonized differences and made his 
ascendancy to the presidency a healing influence in the 
world. 

But we need not dwell upon his virtues. It would 
be vain to attempt to add aught in praise or eulogy. 
From every section of our common country, with re- 
markable unanimity, come, mingled with expressions of 
sorrow at his death, tributes of respect and apprecia- 
tion such as have seldom fallen to the chief executive 
of any nation. With enviable achievements to his credit, 
with the fruition of beneficent policies in sight and pop- 
ular favor turning steadily to his support, he was called 
from his high place with no untoward act to detract 
from his enduring fame. 

His fitting memorial is yet to be written. On these 
pages are recorded in simple outline sketch the story of 
his life. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding was born near Blooming 
Grove, Morrow County, Ohio, November 2, 1865. He 
was the oldest of a family of eight children. His father 
was Dr. George T. Harding, a Civil War veteran and 
for many years a country physician but afterwards a 
practitioner in the city of Marion. He was of Scotch 
descent. His ancestors first settled in Connecticut in 
colonial times and later moved to Pennsylvania where 
some of them were massacred by the Indians and others 
fought in the Revolution. His mother’s maiden name 
was Phoebe Dickerson and her descent has been traced 
from an oldtime Holland Dutch family, the Van Kirks 
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Her eight children and her husband have borne uniform 
testimony to her womanly qualities, her maternal affec- 
tion and her excellent management of the home. The 
close attachment between her and her eldest son has fre- 
quently been told. He sought and followed her counsel. 
She loved the beautiful in nature and it was ever a 
pleasure to him to minister to her tastes. For fifteen 
years she received from him every week a generous re- 
membrance of choice flowers. Usually he took them in 
person, but when he was away from home he arranged 
with the local florist to send his regular weekly offering 
that she might thus be reminded of his never-failing 
filial devotion. She died May 29, 1910. 

The father survives and has the respect and sym- 
pathy of all who know him. 

Harding was born on the farm of his grandfather, 
where both want and affluence were unknown, where 
each child was heir to healthful influences, modest edu- 
cational advantages and the opportunity to win his way 
by independent effort to competence and honored posi- 
tion in the community. If no fabled deity presided at 
his birth, assuredly the goddess of fair fortune was 
there, and he began with an environment and equip- 
ment that were no handicap in his progress to the emi- 
nence that he attained. 


The early years of his life were uneventful. The 
oldest child of the family, upon him devolved the duties 
of other boys similarly situated. He was simply a nor- 
mal boy with experiences similar to those of other boys 
in the neighborhood. 


The family continued to live in the home about half 
a mile east of Blooming Grove until Harding was seven 
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years old. He attended school in the village a little more 
than a year. 

From Blooming Grove Dr. Harding moved to the 
village of Caledonia, just across the line in Marion 
County, Ohio. After the family had lived here about 
five years Dr. Harding purchased a farm east of Cale- 
donia in Marion County. He later lived on this farm 
one year. His son Warren as he grew up became fa- 
miliar with all farm work and developed a constitution 
naturally strong in aiding to till the fields, gather the 
harvests and clear away the primeval forests which had 
not been entirely subdued in this section of Ohio. 

He early manifested the characteristics of good tem- 
per, industry and thrift. His companions of these early 
years bear uniform testimony to his good nature. He 
was not disposed to be quarrelsome. Controversies he 
instinctively avoided. He cherished ill will toward no 
one. This fortunate quality of character was his 
through life. 

Shortly after Dr. Harding moved to Caledonia the 
“union schools,” as they were called, were organized 
and opened under the direction of a superintendent. 
Here young Harding attended until he was fourteen 
years old, when he entered Ohio Central College at 
Iberia, Morrow County. From this institution he was 
graduated at the age of seventeen. 

’ Ohio has been and still is noted for its large number 
of small colleges. Fifty years ago they were even more 
numerous than they are today. Academies and colleges 
multiplied in the years immediately preceding and fol- 
- lowing the Civil War. Of seven native sons of the 
Buckeye state who reached the presidency of our Re- 
public five, including Harding, received their education 
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in the academy or the small college. All of these men 
started on their upward career in modest institutions 
of “higher learning” near home. Iberia, the seat of 
Central College, was only twelve miles from Caledonia. 

Many stories are told of how he helped to earn his 
way through college. Some of these are more fanciful 
than true. That he painted barns and other structures 
that required a more artistic use of the brush is a well 
established fact. While in college he took an active in- 
—— terest in the literary so- 
ciety and excelled in de- 
bate. In company with 
Mr. Frank H. Miller, now 
of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, he 
projected and edited the 
college paper, the [beria 
Spectator. He composed 
readily and so much en- 
joyed his brief experience 
in the management of this 
paper that he could not 
afterwards be satisfied 
until he found employ- 
ment in a newspaper of- 
fice. 


WARREN G. HARDING AT AGE OF 17 YRS. He was graduated 
from the little college in 1882. The subject of his com- 
mencement address was, “It Can Never Be Rubbed 
Out.” 
In 1882 Dr. Harding moved with his family to 
Marion, Ohio. The future President entered the city on 
Vol. XXXII — 36. 
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a mule which he had brought from the farm. The story 
of this trip has often been told. The version that he 
himself gave at the Centennial Celebration in Marion 
one year ago last July must be accepted as authentic. It 
was published in the QuARTERLy of October, 1922. The 
year after he was graduated from college, when he was 
only eighteen years old, Harding taught school for a 
short time. Later he was employed on the Marion Mir- 
ror, a Democratic weekly published at the county seat. 

In politics young Harding became an enthusiastic 
Republican. In November, 1884, he bought at sheriff’s 
sale the Marion Star. In partnership with a young 
friend he issued the first number of that paper Novem- 
ber 26, 1884. After a struggle and the successful tiding 
over of many difficulties incident to the establishment 
of a daily paper, he at last won a distinct success in the 
field of journalism and established the Star on a paying 
financial basis. 

In 1889 he was nominated for State Senator from a 
district composed of Logan, Hardin, Union, Marion, 
Crawford, Seneca and Wyandot counties. The district 
was almost evenly divided politically but he was elected 
by a substantial majority. Two years later he overcame 
the unwritten law in this district of one term for a State 
Senator and was renominated without opposition and 
re-elected by a large majority. While in the State Sen- 
ate he took high rank as an influential member and 
forceful speaker. He made two addresses that are 
matters of public record, one nominating J. B. For- 
aker for the United States Senate and one in honor 
of the memory of William McKinley. 

At the close of his term in the State Senate he was 
elected Lieutenant Governor, having made the race with 
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Myron T. Herrick, the candidate for;Governor. In 
1910 he was nominated for Governor and defeated by 
Judson Harmon. In 1914 he was nominated for United 
States Senator over two strong candidates, one of whose 
fortunes he had championed in other years, Joseph B. 
Foraker. He won the nomination by a substantial ma- 
jority and in the election following he carried the state 
by 102,373. He had previously lost the state by a ma- 
jority almost equally large to Governor Harmon. 

In 1916 Harding was chosen to preside over the na- 
tional convention of the Republican party and his keynote 
speech called forth much favorable comment. Already 
his name was connected with nomination to the presi- 
dency. He was a candidate for that high office in 1920. 
When the convention assembled the number of delegates 
pledged to his support was comparatively small. His 
kindly attitude toward his competitors, his recognized 
ability and has availability as the candidate from Ohio, 
a doubtful state which in the two preceding presidential 
elections had cast its electoral vote for the Democratic 
candidate, made him the natural second choice of many 
delegates. He gradually developed strength in the con- 
vention and was nominated on the tenth ballot. 

The campaign of 1920 is too fresh in the minds of 
the public to call for special mention here. He was 
elected by the largest popular majority ever accorded 
to a candidate for that high office. He carried his own 
state over the Democratic candidate by a majority of 
401,985. 

The election occurred November 2, his birthday. He 
was nominated June 12, his father’s birthday, a rather 
remarkable coincidence. 

From his position in the Senate Harding saw the be- 
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ginning and the end of the World War so far as it di- 
rectly affected this country. When the United States 
took up arms he gave his voice and vote to every meas- 
ure that promised to hasten the war to a triumphant 
conclusion. He saw the vast armies forming and em- 
barking for the titanic conflict in foreign lands. He re- 
joiced in the triumph of American arms in support of 
the allied cause. In well-timed and patriotic speech he 
welcomed the victorious armies on their return. His 
great heart was touched at the sight of the maimed and 
wounded. Especially poignant were his words of sym- 
pathy at the return of the mortal remains of those who 
fell. On May 23, 1921, the bodies of 5,212 soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines and nurses had been brought back from 
France, and lay on the Hoboken pier, from which so 


many had embarked—each casket draped with an 
American flag. Inspired and moved by this scene, with 
tears coursing down his cheeks President Harding gave 
utterance to words that for all time will be a part of the 
literature of the World War: 


These dead know nothing of our ceremony today. They 
sense nothing of the sentiment or the tenderness which brings 
their wasted bodies to the homeland for burial close to kin and 
friends and cherished associations. These poor bodies are but 
the clay tenements once possessed of souls which flamed in 
patriotic devotion, lighted new hopes on the battle grounds of 
civilization, and in their sacrifices sped on to accuse autocracy 
before the court of eternal justice. * * * 

These heroes were sacrificed in the supreme conflict of all 
human history. They saw democracy challenged and defended 
it. They saw civilization threatened and rescued it. They saw 
America affronted and resented it. They saw our Nation’s 
rights imperiled and stamped those rights with a new sanctity 
and renewed security. * * * 

No one can measure the vast and varied affections and sor- 
rows centering on this priceless cargo of bodies — once living, 
fighting for, and finally dying for the Republic. One’s words 
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fail, his understanding is halted, his emotions are stirred beyond 
control when contemplating these thousands of beloved dead. 
I find a hundred thousand sorrows touching my heart, and 
there is ringing in my ears, like an admonition eternal, an in- 
sistent call, “It must not be again! It must not be again!” 

As a first step in response to that “insistent call,” 
President Harding on July 10, 1921, formally an- 
nounced that. he had invited “the group of powers here- 
tofore known as the principal allied and associate pow- 
ers,’ Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, to meet 
in conference at Washington to consider the question of 
the limitation of armaments. Several other interested 
powers were invited to do likewise. The invitations 
were accepted. 

November 11th, the day preceding the formal open- 
ing of the conference, was devoted to the solemn ob- 
sequies at Arlington National Cemetery of an American 
soldier who, in the red whirlwind of the World War, 
had given his life and lost his name in the service of his 
country. With the reflections suggested by this sacred 
ceremonial in the minds of all, President Harding in a 
brief speech opened the conference. He was followed 
by the Secretary of State, Charles E. Hughes, in an ad- 
dress that surprised the world. Mr. Hughes proposed 
that a number of battleships belonging to the nations 
represented in the conference should be destroyed and 
that for a period of ten years no more war vessels should 
be built. 

The conference continued for twelve weeks. Not 
only did it accomplish all that was proposed at the out- 
set, the “scrapping” of warships, the “naval holiday,” 
and the settlement of questions affecting the Far East, 
but it outlawed poison gas and the use of submarines 
against merchant and passenger vessels in time of war. 
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The results were applauded throughout the civilized 
world as an achievement in the interest of an enduring 
peace unsurpassed in the annals of diplomacy. 

The public addresses of President Harding were in- 
variably well-timed and appropriate to the occasion. 
Three of these have been published in full in the Quar- 
TERLY. The first was delivered at Spiegel Grove State 
Park, October 4, 1920, the nine-eighth anniversary of 
the birth of Rutherford B. Hayes. Two years later on 
the occasion of the Hayes Centenary he wrote a letter 
which was read and published. Both speech and letter 
were tributes to the character and achievements of Pres- 
ident Hayes. On April 27, 1922, he delivered an elo- 
quent and thoughtful address at Point Pleasant where 
one hundred years before the military chieftain and “‘si- 
lent man of destiny,’ Ulysses S. Grant was born. 

July 4, 1922, will be a memorable date not only in the 
annals of the city of Marion but in the history of Ohio. 
That was the homecoming day of the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the city. 
Many will recall the speech of President Harding and 
some may read it again with poignant appreciation. 
How glad he seemed to get back to the “home town” and 
how happy he evidently was in the prospect of a return 
when the duties and trials of office were at an end. With 
what sincerity and fervor he said: 


If there is anybody in Marion that feels that I have slighted 
him, he must understand it just isn’t possible to greet every one. 
I would love to have the personal touch with all of you, just 
as much as anybody in Marion. I wish I could stay a little 
longer. I will welcome the day when I can come back to stay 
with you permanently. 


All who heard him will recall the earnest emphasis 
with which he expressed the desire to come home and 
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remain permanently and the cordial applause with 
which it was greeted. 

But it was not to be his privilege to return and spend 
the remainder of his days among the scenes of his youth 
and in association with old time friends and neighbors. 
That yearning so natural to us all, when tasks and re- 
sponsibilities are heavy and life’s shadows fall from the 
west, was not to be gratified. 

He journeyed to far away Alaska and on his return 
was stricken with illness in San Francisco. He seemed 
to be emerging from the attack and on the evening of 
August 2 was listening to the reading by his good wife 
of an appreciation of his administration in a well-known 
periodical. He evidently enjoyed this, for he said: 
“That's good. Goon. Read some more.” These were 
his last words and in the city of the Golden Gate, with- 
out a struggle or a sign of pain, he entered upon the Life 
Eternal. 

No attempt will be made to describe the funeral ob- 
sequies of President Harding which extended from 
coast to coast and literally numbered mourners through 
the entire length of the Nation. One writer has truth- 
fully said that when San Francisco bade its last sad 
farewell “to all that was mortal of the greatly loved 
President, there began a funeral pilgrimage from sea 
to sea that has never been equalled in sustained solem- 
nity in this or any other country.” 

As the funeral train moved across the continent 
the people from city, village and farm came forth to 
pay by their silent presence as it passed their tribute 
to a chief executive who had come remarkably close 
to the hearts of all. At many places the crowds were 
so immense that the progress of the funeral train was 
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impeded and by special direction of Mrs. Harding it 
moved with remarkable slowness that none of the 
mourners might be injured. 

The train passed through his native state where the 
manifestations of grief were especially marked. On it 
moved to Washington, the capital that he had left a few 
weeks before in apparently good health and joyous an- 
ticipation of the great journey before him. Here oc- 
curred on August 8 the great official tribute to the Pres- 
ident. There was an imposing military display with 
General Pershing, the great commander in the World 
War, at the head. The officials of the government, mem- 
bers of the cabinet, the new President, Calvin Coolidge, 
and former President Woodrow Wilson, were in the line 
of mourners. Military bands played sacred airs and 
requiems for the departed. The representatives of other 
nations added their tributes where the dead President 
lay in the rotunda of the National Capitol. 

On August 9 the funeral train moved again into the 
native state of the departed chief ; back to his home town 
of Marion where he had hoped to spend his last days in 
association with old friends after the close of his official 
career. Here on the day following his body was borne 
from the home of his father, Dr. George T. Harding, to 
its final rest. Cabinet officers and the new President 
were here to pay their final tribute of respect but all 
display by the special request of Mrs. Harding was 
omitted. The people came in great silent crowds from 
many sections of the state. Some one remarked that it 
was the old-time funeral, when acquaintances and 
neighbors came forth to manifest their sympathy, mul- 
tiplied by at least one thousand. It was estimated that 
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not less than 150,000 came to Marion to attend the 
funeral. 


Floral tributes from civic organizations, municipal- 
ities and foreign governments came in great number 
and a profusion of fragrance and beauty. And before 
the sun went down the mortal remains of Warren G. 
Harding were borne to the tomb. At last he rested 
from his labors in a wilderness of flowers and the grate- 
ful memory of the citizens of the Republic to which he 
gave “the last full measure of devotion.” 


EDITORIAL TRIBUFE FROM THE SOUTHLAND 


Among the fine tributes to President Harding that 
came from every section of our common country many 
from the Southland were especially noteworthy. They 
bear testimony to the sympathetic touch that, under his 
administration, was making the entire citizenship of the 
Republic more than ever before one and indivisible. 
From the many that have come to the attention of the 
writer the following which appears under mourning 
headlines in the Florida Times-Union of Jacksonville, 
August 3, is here reproduced: 


PRESIDENT HARDING DEAD 


Yesterday the country was rejoicing in the news that 
President Harding had passed the crisis of his illness and was 
on the road to complete recovery. Today it mourns his death. 
The pendulum swung back to the grave. The death of any 
president would be a shock, but the news that goes to the world 
this morning is the greater shock because it follows so quickly 
the report that Mr. Harding’s fight for life was won. 

Mr. Harding was chosen president by the largest majority 
that had ever been given to any candidate, but he was more 
than president and greater. God gave him a nature that is rarely 
seen. He was broad enough in his sympathies and in his under- 
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standing to touch all sections and all classes and be one with 
them. 

He was of Northern birth, but loved the South as strongly 
as if he had been a native. He showed his love for Florida. 
He had spent more than twenty winters in this state and was 
so friendly and so approachable that Floridans, warmed by his 
genial nature, felt that he was one of them. 

We doubt whether any president was ever as free from 
the cramping influence of local or hereditary prejudice. North, 
South, East and West were only directions with him. All was 
home and all America. His nature was too big for state or 
sectional lines. Nothing less than the whole country was big 
enough to hold his heart. 

Here and there, but very rarely, can be found a man too 
broad for sectionalism but we would not know where to look 
among the living for one who was too democratic to know class. 
The rich do not understand the poor nor the poor the rich. The 
high do not know the inner natures of the lowly, nor the lowly 
understand the high. But here was a man who, standing on 
the pinnacle of the world, yet felt he was on a level with his 
fellow men. 

The writer had the honor and the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with this great American. The pleasure was much 
greater than the honor. The honor came from knowing the 
president of the United States but it was not half as satisfying 
as the pleasure of knowing Warren G. Harding. He seemed 
utterly unconscious of any difference in station. Some men 
would try to make this impression by excessive friendliness but 
they could not. A familiarity that was assumed would quickly 
be understood as patronizing. A friendliness must come from 
the heart that would make a private citizen forget the high of- 
fice in the warmth of his feeling for the man. He was merely 
one man talking to another and he talked and listened most in- 
terestingly. 

He was called to power at a most trying time — when the 
war had created problems that were not of his making. His 
countrymen selected him to take the leading part in their settle- 
ment and the task would have taxed the powers of the wisest 
man that ever lived. He went about his work with an eye single 
to the faithful discharge of the trust reposed in him. He did 
well; how completely he would have succeeded can never be 
known. He has been released from his labors and has gone to 
his reward. History will give him a place among the greatest 
and the best of America and of the world. 





DANIEL JOSEPH RYAN 


BY C, B. GALBREATH 


As announced in the last’ isue of the QUARTERLY, 
Honorable Daniel J. Ryan,.long an active life member 
of this Society and the oldest in term of service on the 
Board of Trustees, passed from our midst in the early 
morning of June 15, 1923. 

It thus becomes our sad duty for the third time 
within a little more than three years to record the death 
of one of our fellow members who from almost the be- 
ginning of our Society was prominently identified in its 
work and active in its upbuilding from a very modest 
origin to its present estate of more adequate support 
and equipment, of extending influence and encouraging 
outlook for the future. 

On December 18, 1919, Honorable Emilius O. Ran- 
dall, with a service of twenty-five years as secretary of 
the Society, whose name had become almost synonymous 
with the Society itself and whose fame as a state his- 
torian will survive through all the years to come, was 
called to his rest. 

April 20, 1921, marked the passing of Doctor George 
Frederick Wright, eminent scholar, archzologist, scien- 
tist and author, whose term of service as president of 
the Society was an era of progress in its history and sig- 
nalized by the fortunate erection of the building it now 
occupies on the grounds of the Ohio State University. 

And now our friend and co-worker, Honorable 

(571) 
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Daniel J. Ryan, has joined these associates in the realm 
of the departed. It has fallen to the writer to record 
the tributes of others to Mr. Randall and Dr. Wright. 
Later, similar tributes to the life and varied service of 
Mr. Ryan will doubtless appear in the QUARTERLY, but 
the volume for the current year must not close without 
some sketch of his life and testimonial to his worth as a 
citizen, a member of this Society and a servant of the 
state. 

Daniel Joseph Ryan was born in Cincinnati, January 
1, 1855. His father and mother, John and Honora Ryan, 
were natives of Ireland, came to this country in the late 
forties and settled in Cincinnati. When the subject of 
this sketch had reached the age of seven years the 
family moved to Portsmouth, Ohio, where he grew up 
to manhood. His father belonged to what is generally 
termed the laboring class. He was eager to give his son 
educational opportunities so far as he was financially 
able to do so. The father died when Mr. Ryan reached 
the age of eighteen. He was thus left in the world with 
no capital but his health and sterling qualities of char- 
acter which he inherited from his parents. 

His limited opportunities and the responsibilities 
which came with the death of his father did not dis- 
courage him. He managed to continue his education in 
the public schools under the direction of excellent teach- 
ers, whom he always remembered with gratitude, and 
was graduated from the Portsmouth High School in 
1875. 

sefore graduation he had commenced the study of 
law with Honorable J. W. Bannon and pursued this 
until February, 1877, when he was admitted to the bar 
by the supreme court of Ohio. He at once entered upon 
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ithe practice of the law. His enthusiastic study and ap- 
plication to his chosen profession brought him early 
success and commended him to the favorable consid- 
eration of a widening circle of friends among his fel- 
low citizens. In the year that he was admitted to the 
bar he was elected city solicitor of Portsmouth and two 
years later, in 1879, was re-elected to that office. In this 
position he won the confidence of the people and in 1883 
he was nominated by acclamation to the General Assem- 
bly of Ohio and elected by substantial majority. . In 
1885 he was renominated and re-elected. 

In the General Assembly he took, from the very be- 
ginning, high rank for his information on questions 
coming before that body, for his skill as a parlia- 
mentarian and his influence as a forceful and attractive 
speaker. He was an active advocate of the public works 
of the state and led both in committee and on the floor 
of the House in opposing all efforts to transfer the con- 
trol of the canals to railroad corporations. His sympa- 
thies, naturally and by early association, were with the 
laboring man, but while in the General Assembly he 
manifested strong opposition to all efforts to settle dis- 
putes between capital and labor by an appeal to passion 
and deeds of violence. He strongly favored arbitration 
for the settlement of such disputes and one of his ear- 
liest published works was devoted to this subject. As 
a tribute to his rank and influence he was chosen speaker 
pro tempore of the sixty-seventh General Assembly, and 
was also chairman of the committee on public works. 

Mr. Ryan was an enthusiastic Republican. He was 
the first president of the League of Ohio Republican 
Clubs and served in that capacity two years. In the 
National Convention of Republican Clubs of the United 
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States, held in New York, December, 1887, he was 
elected temporary chairman. Senator W. M. Evarts 
was chosen as permanent chairman. At the Republican 
Convention in Dayton, April 19, 1888, he was unani- 
mously nominated for secretary of state and elected the 
following November. July 16, 1890, he was renom- 
inated and re-elected by a large majority. He was 
nominated six times by his party and in each instance by 
acclamation. 

His reports as Secretary of State include, in addition 
to routine matters relating to his office, a number of pa- 
pers of distinct historic value. While Secretary of State 
he assisted in the compilation of Smith and Benedict’s 
edition of the Revised Statutes of Ohio. 

In 1892 he resigned his office to accept the appoint- 
ment of chief commissioner for Ohio at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, the duties of which position re- 
quired his service until May, 1894. Mr. Ryan was 
elected by the Exhibitors’ Association of the World’s 
Fair as one of the commissioners to the Antwerp Ex- 
position in 1894. The same year he served as a delegate 
to the National Waterways Convention at Vicksburg, to 
which he was appointed by Governor McKinley. 

In 1920 and 1921 he was a member of the Ohio Tax 
Commission, a position in which he increased his repu- 
tation for public service. Mr. Ryan is author of a num- 
ber of books and monographs. Among his published 
volumes are the following: 


1. Arbitration between Capital and Labor (1885), a con- 
tribution which still holds its place in the voluminous 
literature on this subject. 

A Short History of Ohio (1888), widely read at the 
time of publication and the basis for his extended work 
in this field. 

Vol. XXXII — 37. 
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3. The Civil War Literature of Ohio (1911), one of the 
best bibliographical contributions ever made on any 
department of Ohio history —the result of indefati- 
gable research and the unrivaled collection of materials 
on this subject which now, through the generosity of 
Honorable Claude Meeker, is a most valuable part of 
the library of the Ohio State Archeological and His- 
torical Society. 

4. History of Ohio, The Rise and Progress of an Amer- 
ican State, 5 volumes (1912), of which monumental 
work Mr. Ryan is author of Vols. 3 and 4 and joint 
author with Emilius O. Randall of one of the remain- 
ing volumes. No future history of Ohio can be writ- 
ten without frequent reference to this fundamental 
work. 

5. Masters of Men (1915). This covers the period from 
Garfield’s nomination of John Sherman in the Repub- 
lican Convention of 1880 to and including the defeat 
of Blaine for the presidency. It is written in Mr. 
Ryan’s direct and forceful style and is a most read- 
able monograph on the leaders in Ohio politics for 
the period considered. Above them all towers the per- 
sonality of Blaine. 

6. Ohio in Four Wars (1917), a most interesting volume 
on the participation of Ohio in the War of 1812, the 
War with Mexico, the Civil War and the War with 
Spain. It is based upon Mr. Ryan’s contribution to 
the History of Ohio written by himself and Mr. Ran- 
dall. It was published at the outbreak of the World 
War for the purpose set forth in the concluding para- 
graph of the “Foreword:” “At a time when our Na- 
tion is engaged in a great war in which Ohio is doing 
her part so effectively and loyally, it will surely be an 
inspiration and lesson to the men and women of 
our State to recur to the patriotic conduct and illus- 
trious deeds of their forefathers.” 


His principal contributions to the QUARTERLY of this 
Society are as follows: Nullification in Ohio, vol. 2, pp. 
413-422; The Scioto Company and its Purchase, vol. 3, 
pp.1-164; Ohio in the Mexican War, vol. 21, pp. 277- 
295; Lincoln and Ohio, vol. 32, pp. 1-281. Appended to 
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this sketch is a partial list of his speeches, monographs 
and contributions to magazines and periodicals. 

Mr. Ryan was a gifted and forceful speaker. In po- 
litical campaigns he was frequently called upon to speak 
in behalf of the party of his choice in Ohio and other 
states. He was well acquainted with the public men of 
his time and knew intimately President William Mc- 
Kinley, Senator John Sherman, Senator J. B. Foraker 
and President Warren G. Harding. 

His ambition to hold public office seemed to end with 
his second term as Secretary of State. He preferred 
the practice of the law and opportunity for literary 
work. To some of his intimate friends it has seemed 
that possibly he would have found most pleasure in a 
literary career. The field of history always had a lure 
for him. From the appearance in print of his first book 
it was difficult for him to set aside the temptation to read 
and write history, especially the history of his own state. 
Even when he distinctly understood that there could be 
no profit in such a pursuit he still clung tenaciously to 
it, more than satisfied if he could bring to light some 
important fact or principle that had been overlooked or 
had not received the attention to which it was entitled. 
He had some of the qualities that go to make the suc- 
cessful teacher. The writer-has sometimes been in- 
clined to believe that if he had adopted the teaching 
profession early in life he might have made an en- 
thusiastic professor of history in some of our higher 
institutions of learning. As years passed his interest in 
the practice of law seemed to be absorbed to a marked 
degree in his larger interest in the history of his state. 

Throughout his entire life he was intensely patriotic. 
Too young to be a soldier in the Civil War and too old 
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to join the legions that were marching to liberate Cuba, 
whose cause he pleaded eloquently, it was to him a 
source of some disappointment that it was not his priv- 
ilege to bear arms in any of the wars through the periods 
in which he lived. He had little sympathy with social- 
istic movements. He had read carefully the history of 
these and with advancing years he was confirmed in his 
opinion that all such movements were doomed to failure. 
In this view his opinions were in hearty accord with 
those of his friend and co-author and co-worker, 
Emilius O. Randall. 

The friendship of these two men will long remain a 
tradition in our Society. They manifested an interest 
in its work almost from the beginning of its organiza- 
tion. In the first volume of Publications Mr. Randall 
appears as a contributor; Mr. Ryan’s first contribution 
appears in the second volume. For twenty-five years 
Mr. Randall was secretary of the Society. For thirty- 
four years Mr. Ryan served continuously on the Board 
of Trustees. They were members of the Kit Kat Club 
almost from the date of its first meeting and were fre- 
quent contributors to the intellectual entertainment of 
this literary organization. Members will long recall 
their papers and enjoyable discussion on themes literary, 
political and historical. They were united by a closer 
tie than that revealed in the pleasing alliterative co- 
partnership, Randall and Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan’s interest in the Society continued until the 
last day of his life. - Members and all others whose good 
fortune it was to read his monograph, Lincoln and Ohio, 
which occupies 281 pages of the January QUARTERLY, 
need not be reminded of his abiding desire to contribute 
something worth while to our publications. He had for 
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some time been gathering material for this contribution. 
With failing health and waning strength he expressed a 
desire to see this in print before he passed away. It was 
a genuine pleasure to the writer to give space to this 
monograph not only because of its intrinsic excellence 
but in order that the author might have the satisfaction 
of seeing it in print before his eyes closed on earthly 
scenes forever. At different times when it was passing 
through the press he expressed doubt as to whether he 
would see it in print and requested the writer to look 
after the completion of the publication if he himself 
should pass away before the conclusion of this last 
pleasurable diversion. After the appearance of Lincoln 
and Ohio in print he had in mind two supplemental chap- 
ters on the same subject and the last conversation be- 
tween him and the writer was in regard to these ad- 
ditions. 

His interest in the Society, however, was greater 
than his interest in his last contribution. More than 
once, when he called feebly over the telephone his in- 
quiry was, “How is our budget faring before the Leg- 
islature? What is the attitude of the finance committee 
toward the requests of our Society?” In response to the 
assurance that the outlook was encouraging but that it 
had taken time to present our claims properly, his 
answer was, “Let the QUARTERLY rest and neglect noth- 
ing that will bring to the attention of the Legislature 
our needs and the importance of our work.” When the 
labors of the General Assembly had ended no member 
of the Society expressed heartier appreciation .of the 
recognition by our lawmakers than did Mr. Ryan. 
“Good, good,” he said, “this is a grand recognition of 
our Society.” When he had practically ceased to hope 
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that he might see the fruition of this recognition in the 
completion of the Memorial wing to our building he was 
still happy in the thought that this consummation would 
be in store for his surviving fellow members of the So- 
ciety. There was something at once poignant and soul 
satisfying in this unselfish manifestation of interest in 
a causé to which we are all dedicated—the upbuilding of 
everything that tends to perpetuate the incomparable 
history of our own Ohio. 

Mr. Ryan was a man of fine social qualities. While 
a great reader he was not a bookworm or a recluse. He 
enjoyed contact with his fellow man. His conversa- 
tional powers were of a happy order. His interest in 
the news of the day and the activities of the world was 
ever present, even to the last evening of his life. The 
historian is apt to live in the past. Mr. Ryan’s interest 
in the past was heightened when he found in it practical 
lessons for the present. His statement of his purpose 
in publishing Ohio in Four Wars, already quoted, bears 
testimony to this fact. 

While he seldom spoke of religious matters and 
never obtruded his opinions, his faith was based upon 
that of the fathers. In this as in his political views he 
was aconservative. He had little sympathy with “new- 
fangled tendencies” in government or theology. 

On the 10th of January, 1884, Mr. Ryan was mar- 
ried to Myra L. Kerr, of Portsmouth, Ohio. Despite 
the loss of three children. who died when they were 
young, his domestic life was singularly happy. He al- 
ways spoke tenderly of the little children that passed 
away, with satisfaction of the two who survive and in 
high praise of their excellent mother. He is survived 
by his wife, two daughters, Julia E., the wife of Mr. 
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Kline L. Roberts of Columbus, Eleanor C., the wife of 
Mr. Walter A. Hixenbaugh of Omaha, Nebraska, and 
four grandchildren. 


EXTRACT FROM UNFINISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
DANIEL J. RYAN 


At the time of his death Mr. Ryan was writing for 
his children an autobiography not intended for publi- 
cation. We have the consent of Mrs. Ryan, however, 
to make excerpts from this incomplete work of her hus- 
band. It was a source of regret toher and her daughters 
that he did not live long enough to complete it. We have 
chosen for reproduction here that portion of this auto- 
biography that sets forth his impressions of the Civil 
War: 


Looking back to that time from the peak of mature years, 
I remember that shortly after this there came into my young 
vocabulary a new word. I heard it in my home, from men 
passing by, and soon myself and playmates were using it freely. 
That word was “War.” We youngsters understood that it meant 
that there was to be war between the North and the South over 
slavery, and the election of Lincoln. The South claimed he 
would free their slaves. This was as far as we got in con- 
crete ideas. When the news-came that the Southern States 
were seceding from the Union, there was great excitement, and 
after that, when Fort Sumter was fired on and captured, the 
people seemed to be wild for war. The President called for 
75,000 men to suppress the Rebellion, and Cincinnati was a 
point where the soldiers gathered, some going to training camps 
and others to Kentucky and the South by way of the Ohio River. 
Thousands passed our house every day, and a Zouave regiment 
from Indiana, with glistening bayonets, fez caps, blue jackets 
and red baggy trousers created a thrill in the thousands of 
spectators who lined the streets. Of course the boys took up 
the spirit; I was the captain of a little group that marched be- 
hind flag and drum. We carried sticks for guns, while the cap- 
tain’s sword was whittled out of a lath. We were engaged in 
“playing soldier” as a new kind of game, and our young hearts 
had no feelings as to the seriousness of the time. 
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My father all this time was working in the iron-works 
of J. B. Green & Co., located below Mill Creek. This estab- 
lishment made plates and rails. As soon as the war broke 
out the government commenced to build up a naval force on 
the Ohio River for service in‘ Southern waters — the Ohio and 
Mississippi and their tributaries. It was fortunate for the 
Union cause that this was done, for these gun boats did ef- 
fective work at Fort Donelson, Island No. 10, Shiloh, Belmont 
and Vicksburg. The place where my father worked was trans- 
formed into a government workshop to make iron plates which 
covered these boats. The ordinary freight and passenger 
packets in their river trade were thus converted into what were 
called “iron-clads.”” Thus the government had a substantial 
and dangerous naval force. The men, my father among the 
number, engaged in manufacturing these plates were not al- 
lowed to enlist, because their labor was as essential as military 
service in the field. Nevertheless, they were being drilled daily; 
in vacation time I carried my father’s dinner to him and I saw 
the men being put through the manual of arms every noon. 
This was done so that if an emergency arose calling for their 
services, they would know something of military tactics and 
discipline. 

I was going to school now (1862) and was in my eighth 
year, but all that I saw of the war thus far was marching sol- 
diers and the building of “iron-clads” on the river. Every 
Sunday I went with my father to see this going on, and often 
we would see soldiers embarking for the South. The realism 
of the war, the attending sense of danger and its calamities 
were unknown to me. But it was not long before I was to 
obtain a glimpse of its distressful phases. After the battle of 
Shiloh (fought April 6 and 7) my boy-mind got the first 
serious impression of its cruelties and sorrows. The battle 
had been a sanguinary one, and many Ohio regiments were 
engaged in it. The wounded and dead of these troops were 
brought to Cincinnati— the former for hospital treatment and 
the latter for home destination. On the day of their arrival 
from the battlefield on the lower Tennessee River, thousands 
of people were assembled to see the sad sight of debarkation. 
I was there with my mother. The river grade, at the foot of 
which the boats landed, was covered with spectators; it seemed 
as if all Cincinnati was there. It was a sad scene as the hun- 
dreds of dead and wounded were transferred to ambulances, 
carriages and drays and conveyed to the street above. It was 
an entirely different war crowd from that I had been seeing 
before. Then there were life, cheers, music and joy; now, the 
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people were silent and sorrowful, and many women were weep- 
ing. Strange to say, my feelings as a boy on this occasion 
were not those of grief or sadness, but of anger, I did not 
appreciate death; I had never seen a dead person, and the 
numerous bodies in boxes gave no opportunity to impress my 
mind with its ages-old terror. But I was inflamed that the 
rebels should kill Union soldiers, so as I wended my way home 
holding my mother’s hand I was mad and wished I was a man 
so I could go to the war. I was expressing the primal instinct 
of man to go to the rescue of his clan, out of which had de- 
veloped patriotism or love of country. 


The following summer (1862) was one of continuing 
terror for the people of Cincinnati. Its location made it an 
easy prey to the enemy, as Kentucky being debatable ground, 
was occupied by thousands of Confederate troops as well as 
Union soldiers. It was the desire of the Confederates, under 
favorable conditions, to attack the nearest and most populous 
city of the North within their reach. They realized the value 
of such a prize, and the effect such a movement would have 
on the Union cause. Cincinnati expected it, although it was 
poorly prepared for defense. The first attempt towards this 
was made by General John Morgan, a daring Confederate 
raider, who marched through Kentucky, apparently with Cin- 
cinnati as his goal. The rumors of his approach threw the city 
into a panic. The Governor sent troops and arms which were 
immediately dispatched to Lexington, Kentucky, to stop the 
enemy's advance. I am reciting history as it was made. My 
own recollections are not so definite, but I remember clearly 
the excitement which filled the city and the fear expressed by 
the women. Strange to say, the effect was entirely different 
upon me. I was anxious that Morgan should come, so that 
there would be fighting. For be it remembered that we boys 
were still marching and drilling; we now had imitation guns 
with bayonets, soldier caps, and the captain carried a tin sword. 
We were thoroughly imbued with a militant and patriotic spirit. 
Aside from these things, boys of eight are born hero-worship- 
pers, and we had absorbed from our elders knowledge of the 
battles and generals. General McClellan was our first hero, 
afterwards General Grant was our idol. We knew that he had 
won Fort Donelson and Shiloh. At school we had fist fights 
with boys who were opposed to Lincoln and the war. So in 
this spirit and in the glorious innocence of youth we were not 
afraid of Morgan, but wanted to see a battle. Fortunately we 
were spared from the dangers we did not realize, as General 
Morgan and his forces, doubtless believing that discretion was 
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better than valor, directed his troops to other fields of action, 
and Cincinnati for the time was safe. 

But later in the summer the city was again in the throes 
of fright.over a second threatened invasion. This time it was 
General Kirby Smith at the head of twenty thousand troops, 
a large part of which were already at Lexington, with Cincin- 
nati, Newport and Covington the objectives. The Governor of 
Ohio sent troops to these cities, and General Lew Wallace was 
placed in command. He declared the cities under martial law. 
All business was suspended, except groceries, drug stores and 
markets, which were allowed open until nine o’clock in the 
morning. We youngsters were not allowed upon the streets 
at any time unless accompanied by an adult. Every morning 
I went with my mother to the corner grocery, and in order 
that we might see the military activities we returned home by 
the street fronting the river which was several blocks out of 
our way. Otherwise we could not have seen the sights, as 
every one had to show a pass to go near the river. But as 
we were going home with groceries in our arms we were not 
stopped. The chief military activities were on the river front. 
Here the troops were getting ready for movement. On the 
river they were constructing a pontoon bridge over which the 
troops, horses, artillery and supplies intended for the defense 
of the city should pass to Kentucky. There were no bridges 
over the Ohio River at Cincinnati at this time, so this tem- 
porary bridge was made by placing empty coal barges at fixed 
distances apart, connecting them with timbers, over which 
planks were placed, thus making a safe passageway across the 
river. Mother and I saw this work going on every morning. 
[ was deeply interested because it was all new and curious. 
When it was completed, we saw it used daily. 

One night my father and his fellow-workers were among 
the thousands that passed over into Kentucky. General Wal- 
lace had called for volunteers to construct entrenchments back 
of Covington and Newport, and thousands responded. Thus 
miles of fortifications were thrown up for the use of infantry 
and artillery. I remember my father coming home one day 
during this period in the middle of the morning. My mother 
was frightened when she saw him, for she supposed he was 
either injured or discharged; when he told her he was going 
to Kentucky to work on the fortifications she was calmer, but 
cried for a long time. It was the first time I had ever seen 
her shed tears. I was proud of my father, and was not at all 
downhearted. He was gone ten days, and my mother spent the 
time making lint for use of the possible wounded. She went to 
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the Betts Street Hospital to get the linen and worked long into 
the night after I had gone to sleep. During the “siege,” as it 
was called, we boys “played soldier” in the backyards, as the 
street was forbidden ground. In ten days, however, all was 
over, and the city relapsed into its peaceful status. The Con- 
federate forces saw such a determined preparation meet them 
that their offensive was abandoned. So school-life was re- 
sumed to the disgust of the militant youngsters, and we again 
became that popular figure of Shakespeare: 


The whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
Unwillingly to school. 


Yet there was enough going on in Cincinnati to vary the 
monotony of school life, and, thanks to my mother, I saw at 
least a part of everything of importance. She had her share 
of feminine curiosity, and was always on hand to sée things, 
and, as I was her only child, when not at school was always 
under her eye. Hence I became her willing companion on the 
little journeys narrated herein. I remember going with her 
this summer to Sixth Street Market place to see General John 
Morgan’s men who were captured in Southeastern Ohio. They 
were brought down the river and were on their way to Camp 
Chase —a military prison at Columbus, Ohio. They numbered 
about a thousand, and were resting in and about the market - 
house awaiting orders to start on their journey. And a ragged, 
tired and down-hearted looking crowd they were. What struck 
me most was the fact that they were all so young; I saw some 
who were mere boys, and, it seemed to me, not much older 
than myself. I gave one of them an apple, for which he thanked 
me kindly. They were well treated by the citizens and were 
served with plenty of food and hot coffee. 

For a boy I had thus far seen different phases of war life, 
but in September following I witnessed an event that left the 
most striking impression on my mind of all those I had seen. 
This was the funeral procession of General William H. Lytle, 
who had been killed at the battle of Chickamauga, and was 
brought to Cincinnati for burial. General Lytle was one of its 
most distinguished citizens, and belonged to one of its oldest 
families. Although he was but thirty-seven years old, he had 
served as a Captain in the Mexican War, and was promoted to 
General in the Civil War, having entered as a colonel. He was 
a lawyer of distinction and a poet of note. His best known 
poem is the famous “Address of Antony to Cleopatra” com- 
mencing : 

I am dying, Egypt, dying. 
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During my later school-days it was a favorite subject for 
recitation. General Lytle was sincerely beloved by Cincinnati, 
and its people did not conceal their mourning. They showed 
by a popular display of sorrow. So again from our second 
story window from which I saw so many political and military 
processions, I viewed the one that escorted his remains to 
Spring Grove Cemetery. I have seen many pageants in my 
life, civic, religious and political, but never one of such solemnity 
and dignity; none that so deeply affected me. Notwithstand- 
ing that it was but the customary military funeral, the war time, 
the heroic dead, my age and the tensity of all that I was in 
communion with made it most impressive; and again, I was 
witnessing for the first time in my life a dramatic tribute to 
unconquerable Death with a great popular hero as the victim. 
The sad purpose of the event and its somber surroundings were 
sufficient to make it a spectacle calculated to awe the mind of 
a boy. The slow and subdued minor notes of the dead march, 
the measured tread of a thousand soldiers with their arms re- 
versed, arid the silent and uncovered bystanders clothed. the 
solemn scene in the habiliments of woe. But the most pathetic 
feature was the General’s white war-horse with his master’s 
boots hanging reversed in the stirrups, walking slowly, led by a 
groom, behind the artillery caisson on which rested the casket, 
covered by an American flag. Those who witnessed all this 
- felt its sobering and inspiring effects, and we children never 
spoke of it except with awe. 


This incomplete autobiography is in Mr. Ryan’s best 
literary style. Great indeed is the loss of the Ohio State 
Archeological Society in the passing of one of its mem- 
bers who wrote so well. 


MONOGRAPHS, ADDRESSES AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PERIODICALS BY DANIEL J. RYAN 


A PARTIAL LIST. 


A Defense of the High School. 1883. 11 pp. 
Why Americans Should Aid Ireland. 1886. 13 pp. 
On the Convict Labor System. 1884. 6 pp. 
Nullification in Ohio. 1888. 11 pp. 
Constitutional Reform. 1890. 30 pp. 
Home Rule in Ohio. 1890. 16 pp. 
Taxation. 1892. 32 pp. 

The Cuban Question in American Diplomacy. 


1897. 7 pp 
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Brief on Indian Lands. n.d. 17 pp. 

The Miami and Erie Canal. 1go1. 15 pp. 

Combination of Corporations. 1902. 14 pp. 

The First Constitutional Convention. 1902. 16 pp. 

The Canals in Relation to the Farmers. 1887. 22 pp. 

Influence of Socialism on the Ohio Constitution. 7 pp. (In 
North American Review, November, 1912.) 

Ohio Constitution. 2 pp. (In North American Review, 
February, 1913.) 

The State Library and Its Founder. 9g pp. (In Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Publications, Vol. 28, pp. 


98-107.) 














THE TOWN OF TALLMADGE—THE BACONS 
AND SHAKESPEARE* 


BY T. C. MENDENHALL 





The two ends of my topic seem widely separated, 
both in space and in time; thousands of miles in space 
and hundreds of years in time. 

The object of this paper is to bridge this gap; to give 
some information about the one, and to show how its 
story may be of tremendous significance to the other. 

First, then, the Town of Tallmadge. I use the 
word “town” in that larger, finer sense in which it is 
generally used in New England; redolent of the “town 
meeting’, the best example of a pure democracy. It 
is geographically equivalent to the more common term 
“township’’. 

But in New England and originally in that part of 
the state of Ohio in which is the Town of Tallmadge, it 
implies a more intimate association of all the people of 
the district. In accord with this idea, the geographical 
center of these small political units, where will be found, 
almost invariably, the postoffice, church, general store, 
etc., is not differentiated from other parts by a separate 
name, but is known simply as “the center”. In Portage 
County we speak of Randolph and Randolph Center ; of 
Atwater and Atwater Center, and there is undeniably a 
more unified or “community” sentiment throughout the 
twenty-five square miles of the “town” than is usual in 
similar areas designated as “townships”, in which the 





* Address at annual meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and 


Historical Society, September 19, 1923. 
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principal village is often not near the geographical cen- 
ter and generally bears an entirely different name. 
Thus, although throughout the Western Reserve the 
name “township” is used as the proper legal designation, 
the distinction is still recognized in the general use of the 





d, township name alone, as meaning the twenty-five square 
ce miles of territory, and not the village which may be 
within its borders. 
ve So when I speak of the “Town-of Tallmadge” I 
ts — mean the twenty-five square miles of territory to which 
the name “Tallmadge” belongs. 
he In this company even a brief résumé of the incidents 
is leading to the creation of the Town of Tallmadge may 
vn be considered an entirely unjustifiable and even unpar- 
It donable assumption of ignorance regarding national and 
‘m state history, but on the chance that some may have 
forgotten what all once knew, I remind you that in the 
of year of our Lord, 1662, when Kings and Emperors were 
it generous in giving away what they never possessed, 
of Charles II of England granted to his Connecticut Col- 
cal ony all the land between the 41st and 42nd degrees of 
id, north latitude, from the western boundary of the state 
re, to the Pacific ocean; a princely gift of about 185,000 
ate square miles, or four and a half times the area of the 
ge state of Ohio. 
of There were excepted such parts as had been already 
ya occupied by properly authorized settlers; but the ag- 
the gressive Connecticut colony undertook to assert its 
in rights under ‘this charter and became involved in dis- 
the putes with colonial authorities of both New York and 
Pennsylvania. The Revolutionary War put an end to 


and : : , . 
this quarrel and at its conclusion the state of Connecticut 


ceded to Congress all claims under this charter for ter- 
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ritory west of the state of Pennsylvania, reserving, how- 
ever, a strip bounded on the east by the Pennsylvania 
line; on the south by the 41st parallel of north latitude 
extending west to a point one hundred and twenty miles 
from the Pennsylvania line, through which point a 
meridian constitutes the western boundary, while Lake 
Erie furnishes the northern. 

Thus was created the Western Reserve or “New 
Connecticut” as it was more often called a hundred years 
ago. 

Its area is approximately 6,000 square miles, or 
nearly four million acres. All but a half million acres, 
lying at the western end of the strip, was soon after- 
ward sold to the Connecticut Land Company for $1,- 
200,000.00, which sum became a part of the irreducible 
school fund of the state of Connecticut. 

In charge of the survey and mapping of this tract 
was Moses Cleaveland, whose name is borne by Ohio's 
most populous city. The whole was at first included in 
a single county organization, created in the year 1800, 
and bearing the name of the most distinguished of Con- 
necticut families, one member of which, Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Jr., famous soldier and statesman, was at that time 
governor of the state. The phrase “Brother Jonathan” 
which fifty years ago was used almost as. frequently as 
“Uncle Sam’’ is today, is supposed to refer to Jonathan 
Trumbull, Sr., also governor under both kingdom and 
republic, and an intimate friend and valiant supporter 
of George Washington. 

In this survey towns were made five miles square, 
(smaller than in any other part of the state,) their 
bounds being as nearly as possible meridians and paral- 
lels of latitude. 
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In 1807 Portage County was formed, including much 
of what is now Summit County, the latter being organ- 
ized in 1840. Thus our Town of Tallmadge has been 
a part of three different county organizations, though 
during the period of its history in which we are espe- 
cially interested it was a part of Portage County. As 
an easy way of describing its location I may say that in 
recent years it has been despoiled to satisfy the in- 
satiable appetite of the Rubber Tire, the city of Akron 
having taken a good bite out of its southwestern corner, 
while the northwestern corner has fallen prey to the 
hunger of the municipality of Cuyahoga Falls. 

Previous to the year 1807 it had neither name nor 
white inhabitants. In July of that year came David 
Bacon, missionary and colonist, in both capacities per- 
haps one of the most conspicuous and certainly one of 
the finest and most successful failures of his time. 

I say this because, though measured by all or any 
of the ordinary standards of success his work, both as 
missionary and colonist, was an almost irredeemable 
failure, his unselfish devotion to the betterment of the 
condition of his fellows; his readiness to undergo the 
severest hardships; to travel on foot for hundreds of 
miles through dense, unblazed forests, clad as the 
aborigines and often suffering from hunger and thirst; 
his apparently unbreakable courage and buoyancy of 
disposition; all these, together with the inborn nobility 
of his character, go to make of David Bacon a truly 
heroic figure. 

In the year 1800 he was sent by the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut to service among the Indian tribes 


- on the border of Lake Erie. He was then about forty 


years of age, an idealist and a dreamer. 
Vol. XXXII — 38. 
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Shortly before starting on the long and dangerous 
journey to the military post at Detroit, which was to be 
the center of his new field of labor, he had married Alice 
Parks, aged eighteen years, who developed into a woman 
of rare qualities. Possessing the missionary spirit to an 
equal degree with her husband she combined great cour- 
age with good, practical sense, the latter quality being 
in him almost totally lacking. In reading the life of Da- 
vid Bacon, as portrayed by his illustrious son, Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon, one cannot but feel that it was the mother 
who patiently bore the greater share of the burden of a 
hard life, not always buoyed up by the emotional op- 
timism which never failed the father. 

It was the misfortune of David Bacon always to 
plan larger than he could build. At Detroit he became 
involved in debt; his relations with the officers at the 
military post were not entirely satisfactory and for va- 
rious reasons that cannot have a place here, after a serv- 
ice of nearly four years he was directed by the Con- 
necticut Society to leave that part of the country and 
“without unnecessary delay, to repair to New Connecti- 
cut, there to itinerate as a missionary and improve him- 
self in the Indian language.” To most men this would 
have been a serious blow but soon after he received the 
order, which was nearly six months in reaching him. he 
wrote as follows: 


As my mind was fully bent on prosecuting the objects 
of this mission, and as I had strong hopes that God would 
glorify Himself by granting success to it, notwithstanding pres- 
ent appearances, I was not thinking or wishing for a removal. 
But the information I have mentioned (the order for removal) 
gave a turn to my thoughts, and the more I contemplated the 
increasing discouragements attending this mission and_ the 
brighter prospects which were presented from another quarter, 
the more occasion I saw for joy and thankfulness. 
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Shortly we find him at Hudson, then a young and 
small settlement, destined to furnish one of his great dis- 
appointments, as the seat of the Western Reserve Col- 
lege. 

An unfriendly message from Connecticut called him 
to New England to render an account of his mission in 
Detroit. 

This journey he made alone and almost entirely on 
foot, though when he began it “he was just recovering 
from a very serious attack of intermittent fever and 
was pale and emaciated.” 

After being fully exonerated of all suspicions of dis- 
honesty he was offered, on his return to Hudson, another 
appointment by the Missionary Society. But in the 
meantime there had developed in his mind a vision of 
an adventure of another sort; one which he believed 
would be of greater value to the “New Connecticut” to 
which he had become greatly attached, than anything he 
might accomplish as a missionary among the Indians. 

Filled with enthusiasm for the new enterprise, he 
again journeyed to Connecticut, where he sought the 
proprietors of the twenty-five square miles of unoccu- 
pied land, upon which he afterwards bestowed the name 
of the principal owner, Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge 
of Litchfield, Connecticut. 

Another of the proprietors was Roger Newberry, 
grandfather of Professor John S. Newberry, the dis- 
tinguished geologist who, though born in Connecticut 
was brought, at the age of two years, to Cuyahoga Falls, 
where he grew up upon the estate inherited by his 
father. 

With a characteristic recklessness Bacon purchased 
twenty of the twenty-five square miles of this tract with- 
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out having a dollar to put down in payment. The re- 
maining five mostly belonged to persons who might, and 
later did join in his-enterprise. 

His plan was to establish in this town a strictly Chris- 
tian community, which should be a model in all of its 
affairs for other settlements in the Western Reserve. 
Farms or lots of land were to be sold only to members 
in good standing of the Congregational Church, for the 
support of which each purchaser, by special contract, 
agreed to pay a yearly tax in proportion to the value of 
his property. 

It is related that for a time this condition of church 
membership was strictly adhered to, with a single ex- 
ception. It was necessary to have a blacksmith in the 
community and in the discussion of this problem there 
was a general agreement that one competent and willing 
to shoe a kicking horse or a reluctant mule would prob- 
ably find it necessary to use language of a strength and 
flavor not in perfect harmony with the decalogue! Al- 
most without exception the earlier followers of Bacon 
were either directly from New England or New Eng- 
landers from earlier settlements in adjoining counties. 

In the first roll of the inhabitants there is nothing to 
indicate the various occupations of the people, but in it 
there is found the name “Boosinger”’, belonging to a 
well-known German family which was among the first 
to settle in that part of the state, and there can be little 
doubt that in this instance it reveals the identity of the 
profane blacksmith. 

There is a tradition that during one of the prolonged 
absences of the head of the community, engaged in a 
propaganda for increasing its numbers, his frail but 
heroic wife, alone with her small children in the log 
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cabin in the woods, was on the verge of starvation and 
when this fact was discovered by the blacksmith he went 
at night to the farm of a well-to-do settler, stole a bag 
of wheat, carried it to the mill to be ground, afterwards 
depositing the flour at her door, thus adding the crime 
of theft to that of profanity. 

In his imagination Bacon saw the Town of Tall- 
madge as a civic and social unit, and to this end in its 
“laying out” it was a marked departure from the prac- 
tice of other townships of the Western Reserve, indeed, 
in this respect it is, I believe, unique. Instead of fol- 
lowing the usual practice by dividing his tract into blocks 
one mile square, with six hundred and forty acres in 
each, his five miles square town was divided into sixteen 
blocks, each being a mile and a quarter square and con- 
taining one thousand acres. 

Public roads were located along all four sides of each 
block and from each of the corners of the town diagonal 
roads were constructed, meeting at the center, thus 
giving all parts of the tract comparatively easy access 
to the central reservation of some hundreds of acres, 
upon which the village was to grow, including the 
church, the academy or high school, and also, in the near 
future, what was closest to his heart, the ‘“Yale” of New 
Connecticut. 

So alluring a prospect as that offered by Bacon could 
not fail to attract those who were in sympathy with his 
theory of life in a Christian community and the result 
was a gathering of a group of families much above the 
average in intelligence, culture and the essentials of high 
character. Among them were some of the holders of 
that part of the town not purchased by Bacon, who 
gladly accepted his geographical and other limitations. 
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| » There were, for example, the two Elizur Wrighis, 
father and son, the one already distinguished through- 
out New England for his scholarly attainments, the 
other destined to achieve an international reputation in 
many fields of intellectual activity. 

After graduating at Yale the younger Wright re- 
turned to Ohio to serve for a few years as Professor of 
Mathematics at Western Reserve College which had 
only ,recently opened its doors at Hudson; the ‘Yale’ 
of New Connecticut, which both Bacon and Elizur 
Wright, Sr., had hoped to see grow out of the Academy, 
conducted by the latter in the Town of Tallmadge ten 
years earlier. Elizur Wright, Jr., was one of the found- 
ers of the American Anti-slavery Society, a writer of 
eminence on a wide variety of topics, a distinguished 
mathematician, a poet, a newspaper man, internation- 
ally known as perhaps the first authority of his time in 
matters relating to Life Insurance, and an inventor of 
numerous valuable mechanical devices. 

Indeed there are a few other men in our history who 
have successfully cultivated so varied an assortment of 
really serious occupations. 

But from a material point of view the Christian com- 
munity in Tallmadge was doomed to failure. Bacon 
had expected to pay the Connecticut proprietors -out of 
the receipts from his sale of the tract to settlers, in 
smaller lots. But too few settlers came and some of 
those who did come had adopted the same financial pol- 
icy as that of the founder of the community. Naturally 
disaster followed. Bacon was deeply involved in debt 
and much of the land became the property of the orig- 
inal owners. 

From the log-cabin, built with his own hands on the 
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bank of a small brook near the southern line of the town, 
to which David Bacon had brought his wife and small 
children in 1807, four years later, suffering, as he said, 
from “illness and a broken heart’’ he led the way back 
to the old Connecticut, which he, with his young wife 
had left in such exaltation of spirit only ten years be- 
fore. He had been practically dismissed by the Congre- 
gational Society which he had founded, from which he 
had been estranged for some time. In a little while he 
died of premature decay, at the early age of forty-six 
years. | 

3ut, to his everlasting credit, he had. founded, first, 
a line of direct descendants, for several generations all 
eminent and useful men and women. Greatest of these 
was his own son, Leonard; who left the town of Tall- 
madge with his father at the age of nine years, later . 
the celebrated pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in New Haven, which office he filled continu- 
ously for fifty-seven years; sharing with Henry Ward 
Seecher the distinction of being the most famous 
preacher of the nineteenth century. To his able discus- 
sion of the problem of human slavery Lincoln gladly 
attributed his own “clear and sober conviction” on that 
subject. His son, Leonard Woolsey, also a clergyman, 
eminent as preacher, author and musical composer ; six 
other sons of Leonard who won professional and liter- 
ary distinction; and a daughter who was instrumental 
in founding the famous Hampton Institute. 

And second, the Town of Tallmadge, which Dr. 
Leonard Bacon declared to be his father’s one great 
achievement. Even before his death those of the set- 
tlers who had believed themselves to have had a griev- 
ance, acknowledged the great moral and intellectual 
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value of the foundation which he laid, upon which the 
community, after a period of depression, continued to 
grow and to thrive. 

And even today, after a lapse of a hundred years the 
town still bears the impress of the missionary colonizer. 
The intelligent traveler by automobile from Akron to 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh, or vice versa, will be well 
repaid for a short detour through the center of this 
town, where on all sides he will see evidences of a higher 
standard of living and a refinement of life not often 
met with in rural communities. 

There are still many families of good New England 
ancestry, a superior type with whom civic pride flour- 
ishes. 

It is related that when, some years ago, the congre- 
gation invited a Connecticut clergyman to be pastor of 
the church, he declined, giving to an intimate friend the 
reason that “there were too many great and good men 
in Tallmadge.” 

A year or two ago during a pleasant afternoon spent 
in the town I succeeded, after a good deal of trouble, 
with the assistance of the Rev. W. B. Marsh, pastor of 
the village church from 1875 to 1885, in finding the me- 
morial tablet placed, more than forty years ago, on the 
site of David Bacon’s log cabin by direction of his 
grandsons. It is a large boulder, one side of which is 
nearly flat, and on this is cut the following: 


HERE 
THE FIRST CHURCH 
IN TALLMADGE WAS 
GATHERED IN THE 
HOME OF 
REV. DAVID BACON. 


JAN. 22 1809. 
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It was impossible to suppress a wish that instead of 
commemorating the birth of the church, which closed its 
doors against him at the moment of his severest trial, 
there had been inscribed the name of the gentle but 
heroic wife and mother, and also that of the child born 
in that cabin, of whom more anon. 


Some of us have had at least a mild interest in the 
lists of ““My Ten Favorite Books” which have appeared 
in some of the daily newspapers during the past few 
months. 

Here was a sort of “grand jury” of one hundred and 
thirty members, sitting upon the relative merits of all 
books, in all languages and of all ages, with each mem- 
ber rendering his verdict independently of the others. 
This remarkable jury constituted a motley assembly, 
representing nearly every conceivable occupation and 
including, among others, literary critics, poets, revival- 
ists, prize fighters, labor leaders, college professors, 
Broadway dancers, architects, child prodigies and 
others. 

In all nearly one thousand books were named, each 
being in the opinion of some member of the jury worthy 
of a place in the first decade. Of the entire one thou- 
sand only twenty received nine or mote votes, out of a 
total of one hundred and thirty. 

Considering the rather bizarre character of this 
project one is not surprised to find that, while in the 
final résumé, at the head of the column stand Shake- 
speare and the Bible (the two most talked of and least 
read of all books), Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn 
is in third place! It is worth noting that the number 
of votes cast for Shakespeare exceeded those for the 
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Bible by fifty per cent; and it is still more worth noting 
that of all the thousand in competition, the two given 
first and second place were the only books whose author- 
ship is in doubt. 

Fifty years ago, to have raised the question “Who 
wrote the Bible?’’ would have exposed one to contu- 
melious criticism, and a century earlier might have en- 
dangered one’s life. 

And a half century ago one who doubted the genu- 
ineness of what is today by many, frankly spoken of 
as the “Shakespeare Myth’’ would have been looked 
upon as well on the road to insanity. 

Of the first of these now admittedly unsolved prob- 
lems, I shall have nothing to say, except to put into the 
record a curious discovery which has suggested a pos- 
sible solution of both at “one fell stroke.”’ 

I have it from no less an authority than Dr. George 
B. Stewart, the distinguished head of the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary (whose sense of humor is more highly 
developed than is the case with many of his profession) 
that there is very strong evidence that Shakespeare 
wrote the Bible. Some indefatigable searcher after 
truth has found that in the forty-sixth Psalm the forty- 
sixth word from the beginning is “shake”; starting at 
the end (omitting the exclamatory and meaningless 
word selah) and counting backward the forty-sixth 
word is “spear.” 

It is hard to deny such a combination of “forty- 
sixes” the conclusion that the Calculus of Probabilities 
would indicate. 

Seriously, however, this interesting fact is by no 
means without significance in connection with the mat- 
ter under consideration, as it is a good illustration of 
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the method employed by a certain school of investi- 
gators who claim to have found in cipher in the text of 
the plays of Shakespeare, not only the names of the 
real authors but complete stories of their origin, and 
other things quite unrelated to the subject matter of the 
plays themselves. 

It is an extraordinary fact that nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty years passed after the death of Shake- 
speare before there was any printed or published sug- 
gestion of doubt as to his being the real author of the 
plays, which appeared in their first complete form in the 
famous Folio Edition, an event, the three hundredth an- 
niversary of which we are this year celebrating. 

The evidence both for and against the generally ac- 
cepted view was essentially the same one hundred and 
fifty years ago as it is now. Like many of our strongly 
intrenched opinions or beliefs, it may have begun as an 
assumption or sort of “working hypothesis,” intended 
by those who were its sponsors or inventors to be only 
temporary, but as time passed it became a firmly estab- 
lished conviction of the intelligent human mind which, 
up to the middle of the last century, seemed destined 
to enjoy a placid perpetuity. 

It was from America, where many new things have 
been thought of and thought out, that the first shock 
came. | 

In the year 1848 there was published by Harper 
srothers, a book entitled The Romance of Yachting, 
by joseph C. Hart, in which there is a vigorous attack 
upon the then universally accepted view of Shake- 
speare’s authorship. 

Of this Mr. Hart I know very little. His name did 
not find its way into the Biographical Dictionaries of 
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the period, but from “internal evidence,” gleaned from 
the pages of the book itself, it may safely be inferred 
that he was of a Dutch family, a “Knickerbocker”, a 
lawyer by profession and an inveterate hater of Eng- 
land and the English people, which latter fact may ex- 
plain his readiness to entertain and exploit the anti- 
Shakespeare idea. Starting with the well-known letter 
of Robert Greene to Marlowe and others, in which he 
refers to “an upstart crow, beautiful with our feath- 
ers,” he fills about twenty pages of his book with a 
scholarly and somewhat detailed analysis of the more 
important plays, reaching the conclusion that only the 
very worst features of any of them, if any part at all, 
should be credited to William Shakespeare. 

It is highly probable that this attack upon the pop- 
ular belief regarding the authorship of the plays re- 
ceived, at the time, little, if any attention. There is rea- 
son to believe that Hart’s book enjoyed but a limited 
circulation and was not widely read among those who 
would be likely to take up the cudgels in defense of the 
orthodox view. 

But for some years previous to the publication of 
Hart’s book, the question raised therein had been in the 
mind of another; one who had studied the plays from 
an entirely different point of view and had arrived at 
the same conclusion by an entirely different route. 

That other was the child born in the Town of Tall- 
madge, in the log cabin by the brook, on the second of 
February, 1811, a few months before David and Alice 
Bacon turned their faces away from the enterprise on 
which all their hopes for the future had rested, to make 
the long and weary journey back to Connecticut where 
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were still a few faithful friends who would stand be- 
tween them and starvation. 

Delia Bacon shared with her brother in the inheri- 
tance from a fine ancestry, of a remarkably brilliant 
mind, together with a rare power of concentration and 
devotion of self to a single idea which, in the end, proved 
to be her Nemesis. 

Though her early youth was spent in extreme pov- 
erty she became one of the most accomplished women 
of her day. 

Highly educated, she was a successful teacher, a 
popular lecturer and the author of two or three success- 
ful volumes before she became absorbed in the develop- 
ment of her theory regarding the plays of Shakespeare, 
of which from childhood she had been an incessant 
reader. 

Briefly, her theory was that a profound political 
philosophy is imbedded in the text or concealed beneath 
the surface of the plays, the open avowal of which at 
that period would have been fatal to the authors, who 
were not Shakespeare, of whom she spoke disdainfully 
as “Lord Leicester’s groom,” but a group of learned 
men about the court of Queen Elizabeth, including 
Francis Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh and others. 


She was inspired by a great passion to unfold to the 
world this philosophy, the key to which she believed she 
had found in the letters of Lord Bacon. 


In 1853, having matured her plans and committed 
her thoughts to writing, she went to London (contrary 
to the wishes of her family and friends) for further re- 
search, especially in a certain direction. Her desire 
to accomplish this had become an unescapable obses- 
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sion, and she hoped, also, to procure the publication of 
her magnum opus which, through the good offices of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, then American Consul at Liver- 
pool, finally did appear as a large volume of about six 
hundred pages, bearing the lofty title, The Philosophy 
of the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded. 

It begins with a charming preface by Hawthorne, 
prepared with great care, and tactful to a degree quite 
worthy of the diplomatic post which he filled, for he 
afterward admitted that he had never read the book and 
that he knew of only one person who had succeeded in 
doing so. “This person,” he adds, “a young man of 
genius and enthusiasm has assured me that he has read 
it from beginning to end and is completely a convert to 
its doctrines.” 

In style and composition the book shows excellent 
literary ability, a knowledge of classical literature and a 
remarkable command of the English tongue, but it is 
involved and often obscure, so as to be quite forbidding. 


Some notion of it may be had from the fact that the 
opening sentence, stating the proposition to be demon- 
strated, contains no fewer than two hundred and 
twenty-five words, and this is followed by another num- 
bering two hundred and twenty-one. 


Hawthorne, who saw Delia Bacon but once, and that 
in London, describes her as follows: 


She was rather uncommonly tall and had a striking and 
expressive face, dark hair, dark eyes, which shone with an in- 
ward light as soon as she began to speak and by and by a color 
came into her cheeks and made her look almost young....... 
I could suppose her to have been handsome and exceedingly 
attractive once....... Her conversation was remarkably sugges- 
tive, alluring forth one’s own ideas from the shy places where 
they usually haunt. 7 
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She visited Carlyle, to whom she had brought a letter 
from Emerson. Of her he wrote in reply: 


As for Miss Bacon, we find her, with her modest, shy 
dignity, with her solid character and strange enterprise, a feal 
acquisition, and hope we shall see more of her, now that she 
has come nearer to us to lodge. 

I have not in my life seen anything so tragically quixotic 
as her Shakespeare enterprise....... I do cheerfully what I can, 
which is far more than she asks of me, for I have not seen a 
prouder, more silent soul; but there is not the least possibility of 
truth in the notion she has taken up. 


Miss Bacon wrote to her sister as follows: 


My visit to Mr. Carlyle was very rich. I wish you could 
have heard him laugh. Once or twice I thought he would have 
taken the roof of the house off. At first they were perfectly 
stunned, he and the gentleman he had invited to meet me. 
They turned black in the face at my presumption. “Do you 
mean to Say so and so?” said Mr. Carlyle with his strong em- 
phasis, and I said that I did, and they both looked at me with 
staring eyes, speechless from want of words in which to cen- 
vey their sense of my audacity. At length Mr. Carlyle came 
down on me with such a volley. I did not mind it in the least. 
I told him he did not know what was in the plays, if he said 
that, and no one could know who believed that “that booby” 
wrote them. 

It was then that he began to shriek, you could have heard 


him a mile! 

Some time before the publication of her book she 
took up hey residence at Stratford and began to haunt 
the Church of the Holy Trinity in which is Shake- 
speare’s grave. She was obsessed with the idea that 
rich secrets regarding the plays, their meaning and 
origin, had been placed in that grave by Raleigh or 
Bacon and that the “curse” which is inscribe upon its 
cover, was put there as a protection, until there should 
come one with the conviction that the laurel wreath 
resting on the brow of the man of Stratford was a lie, 
and the courage to tear it away. 
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The four lines of this well-known epitaph are really 
little better than doggerel and quite unworthy of the 
genius to whom they are attributed. 


oa 
Good friend for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here: 
Blest be the man that spares these stones 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


That she was determined not to “spare these stones” 
soon became evident, for along with the system of 
philosophy which, as Hawthorne says, had grown up in 
her mind “without her volition, contrary, in fact, to the 
determined resistance of her volition,” there had come 
the belief, based on the letter of Lord Bacon, that if she 
could raise the slab of stone on which the curse is cut, 
the secret would be revealed. | 

Looking to the accomplishment of her purpose she 
even ventured to begin negotiations with the clerk and 
afterwards with the vicar of the church and it is thought 
that both were inclined to favor her proposal. 

At any rate, she was not interfered with, was al- 
lowed the freedom of the church, even at a late hour of 
the night. On one of her nightly visits she brought a 
dark lantern and, thinking herself alone, made her way 
to the tomb and began a careful examination of it, sat- 
isfying herself that she could, alone, remove the cover. 
Doubtless frightened by the chance of finding nothing 
if she made the trial, thus wrecking hopes by which she 
had been sustained for years, at the last moment her 
courage failed her, and soon the clerk made his appear- 
ance, having been purposely on the watch, though 
hidden. 

But the end had come; the brilliant intellect had 
given way. The Mayor of Stratford assumed charge of 
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her as an insane person and notified the American Min- 
ister, then James Buchanan. She was sent home, placed 
in an asylum, where a few months later, she died. 

Her life seemed an even more complete failure than 
that of her father. 

The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare Un- 
folded had few readers but it was reviewed, and rather 
brutally, by some of the critics of the English press, who 
looked upon it as an assault upon the great master of 
English literature, which, indeed, it was from their point 
of view. These criticisms were reprinted in this country 
where there was no word in defense of its author. 

But it startled some people into thinking as they had 
never thought before. Delia Bacon had hit the bull’s- 
eye of the controversy when she courageously flung into 
the teeth of Thomas Carlyle the assertion that no one’ 
could know the meaning of the plays of Shakespeare 
“who believed that ‘that booby’ wrote them.” Carlyle’s 
shriek of laughter might have been heard a mile, but her 
challenge went further. 

This is neither the time nor place for a discussion 
of the merits of the Shakespeare controversy. I do not 
call it the Shakespeare-Bacon or the Shakespeare-Mar- 
lowe controversy, for it is primarily the Case of the 
Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon, as he is known to 
us after centuries of the most careful and minute re- 
search, versus the awe-inspiring creature of our imag- 
ination to whom for centuries we have attributed the 
authorship of what are everywhere admitted to be the 
greatest dramatic compositions to be found in any lan- 
guage! 

When Delia Bacon died, a victim of her own emo- 
tional enthusiasm, she stood alone in her advocacy of 

Vol. XXXII — 39. 
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what she conceived to be the truth, and in justice to her 
memory I must remind you that if she were alive to- 
day she would have much and excellent company. In 
evidence of this I will cite a few words from those whose 
opinions will command attention. 

In a description of Stratford published in 1645, 
there occurs the following: 

“Stratford owes all its glory to two of its sons— 
John, Archbishop of Canterbury, who built a church 
there; and Hugh Clopton, who built at his own cost a 
bridge of fourteen arches across the Avon.” 

The church referred to is that containing Shake- 
speare’s tomb and also those of the Clopton family. The 
citation is evidence that twenty-nine years after his 
death, and twenty-two years after the publication of 
the complete, first folio edition of his works, Shake- 
speare was not considered an asset in the town in which 
he was born and which today, with its near ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, lives and feeds upon his memory. 
Evidently the “myth” had not yet started on its tri- 
umphant way. 

Lord Palmerston, famous English statesman and 
prime minister, said: “I rejoice to see the reintegration 
of Italy, the unveiling of the mystery of China, and the 
explosion of the Shakespeare illusions.”’ 

John Bright, of whom Lord Salisbury said, “He was 
the greatest master of English oratory that this gen- 
eration —I may say several generations — has seen,” 
declared that any man that believed that William 
Shakespeare wrote “Hamlet” or “King Lear” was a 
fool. 

Bismarck said in 1892 that he “could not understand 
how it were possible that a man, however gifted with 
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the intuitions of genius, could have written what is at- 
tributed to Shakespeare unless he had been in touch 
with the great affairs of state, behind the scenes of po- 
litical life, and also intimate with all the social courte- 
sies and refinements of thought, which in Shakespeare’s 
time were only to be met with in the highest circles.” 

In the Cambridge. History of English Literature, 
issued in 1910 from the very heart of conservative Eng- 
land, we have the following regarding Shakespeare: 

“We do not know the identity of Shakespeare’s 
father; we are by no means certain of the identity of 
his wife. * * * We do not know whether he éver 
went to school. No biography of Shakespeare, there- 
fore, which deserves any confidence, has ever been con- 
structed without a large infusion of the tell-tale words 
“apparently,” ‘‘probably,” “there can be little doubt,” 


and no small infusion of the still more tell-tale “per- 
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haps,” “it would be natural, 
usual at the time,” etc., etc. 

Mark Twain, in 1911, wrote of Shakespeare (whom 
he characterized as “just a Tar Baby’): “About him 
you can find nothing; * * * Wecan go to the rec- 
ords and find out the life history of every renowned 
race horse of modern times — but not Shakespeare’s. 
There are many reasons for this— but there is one 
worth all the rest put together; he hadn’t any history 
to tell! 

There is no way of getting round that deadly fact. 
And no sane way has yet been discovered of getting 
round its formidable significance !’’ 

Henry Watterson, of whom no one can deny the 
possession of rare scholarly and literary insight, de- 
clared: 
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according to what was 
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“The man who can believe that William Shake- 
speare, of Stratford-on-Avon, wrote the dramas that 
stand in his name, could believe that Benedict Arnold 
wrote the Declaration of Independence and Herbert 
Spencer the novels of Dickens.” 

And Henry James wrote, “I am sort of haunted by 
the conviction that the divine William was the biggest 
and most successful Fraud ever practiced on a patient 
world.” 

Citations of similar views might be extended almost 
indefinitely, but these are*enough for my purpose. 

No belief or doctrine, other than a few religious 
dogmas, has ever rooted itself more deeply in the hu- 
man mind than this faith in Shakespeare as the author 
of the plays published over his name. His tomb has 
become a shrine, at which all nations worship and an 
invisible monument of huge dimensions has been erected 
to his memory. But some of those who, in recent years 
have contributed most generously to its building, are 
now ready to acknowledge the weakness of its foun- 
dation. 

Should it ever fall, and there are many who believe 
that it must fall in the not distant future, it will not be 
forgotten that the first assault upon it was made by 
Delia Bacon, born in a log cabin in the Town of Tall- 
madge. 

















CORNSTALK, THE INDIAN CHIEF* 





BY MRS. ORSON D. DRYER 


“Rock-a-bye baby, on the tree top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock.” 


A certain queer little cradle, hanging from a limb of 
a tree, in a great green forest, about the year 1720, is 
rocking to and fro as the soft, summer wind sways the 
branches above it. 

It is a gay and pretty cradle, soft and warm with 
the skin of the moose, and gorgeous with bird feathers 
and brightly colored quills of the porcupine, and from 
it shine out the black eyes of a little red-rown baby 
which look out upon the beautiful Scioto valley, filled 
with the sound of dashing waters, whispering leaves 
and singing birds. 

So the little Indian swings, to and fro, making 
friends with the birds and squirrels and learning many 
things. 

As soon as he can toddle about his father, who is a 
mighty hunter, becomes his teacher, making for him a 
little bow and arrow winged with eagle feathers. The 
boy soon learns how to use and make them; as he grows 
older he learns to paddle a canoe where the river is 
swiftest, and in the hunt he is fleet of foot. He grows 
tall and straight and is given the Indian name of Keigh- 





* Address at annual meeting of the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society, September 19, 1923. 
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tugh-qua, meaning Cornstalk, signifying a blade (or 
stalk) of the maize plant.. . 

In order to understand the Indian, it is necessary 
to know something of his history and environment. As 
far back as 1669, when La Salle’s expedition descended 
the Ohio, and when at the mouth of the Mississippi in 
1682 he claimed all the Mississippi Valley for the 
French crown, in his speech he named the Shawanoe 
(or Shawnee) tribes in the Ohio region. 

It was into one of these Shawnee tribes that Corn- 
stalk was born to become its chief. We know but little 
of his early history, but one can easily imagine what 
the effect would be on a growing youth, to see the 
whites coming into his country and taking possession; 
making it necessary for the Indians to appeal first to 
the French and then to the English for the right to hold 
their hunting ground and home-land. They felt that 
their enemies had combined for their destruction and 
they found themselves engaged in a fearful struggle, 
which involved not only their glory but their very ex- 
istence. Many of them thought that the two white na- 
tions had conspired to destroy them and then to divide 
their lands. Cornstalk the Shawnee, and Logan the 
Mingo, were both young men, but there is every reason 
to suppose that they received their “baptism of fire” in 
the French-Indian war. 

Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania, all are 
largely made up of the lands which were by original 
treaty given to the Indians. The Indians had been 
much dissatisfied ever since the first treaties were made. 
They claimed that they had been made by a few only 
and the United States had told them that if any white 
citizens attempted to settle on their lands they might 


. 
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‘punish them as they pleased’. Probably the greater 
part of the white settlers were ignorant of this provision 
in the treaties, as are a great many American citizens 
today, who are unaware that the Indians had provoca- 
tion, or right to kill intruders on their land. | By the nar- 
ratives of those who were with the Indians for any 
length of time, we learn that prisoners were humanely 
treated. The adoption 
rites may have been se- 
vere, but once received 
into the tribe a prisoner 
was treated with kind- 
ness and consideration. 
After the year 1790, this 
could not be affirmed of 
Ohio tribes. 

The Shawnees were a 
warlike tribe and there is 
no doubt that Cornstalk 
was a prominent leader 
during the years of In- 
dian attack and massacre 
between 1754 and 1763. 
His forays were directed 

Mrs. Orson D. Dryer against the frontier set- 

tlements of Virginia, as 

most approachable from the Scioto country where the 
Shawnees were mostly located. 

The earliest of these expeditions, of which there is 
any record, was one against several families on Carr’s 
Creek in 1759, in what is now Rockbridge County. Pur- 
suing frontiersmen rescued the prisoners and recovered 
considerable booty. Again in Pontiac’s War, Cornstalk 
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led a marauding party into the same neighborhood. 
Coming in the guise of friendship, they first attacked 
the settlers at Muddy Creek in Greenbier County; then 
then Clendenins, near Lewisburg, where the family was 
horribly massacred, or taken into captivity, with the 
single exception of Mrs. Clendenin, who made her es- 
cape after being taken prisoner and finally reached 
friends. She wandered around for nine days and nights 
with nothing to eat but an onion and salt, which she 
found in a deserted house. 

Cornstalk was one of the hostages exacted by Bou- 
quet in 1764, but he escaped from Fort Pitt the following 
year. Nothing more is known of him until the opening 
of the Dunmore War’in 1774. About this time, while 
Logan was upon the war-path, Cornstalk shielded 
Richard Butler and other Pennsylvania traders among 
them, from the fury of the Mingoes; and when the lat- 
ter were ready to depart with their goods, Cornstalk 
sent his brother Silver Heels, to protect them on their 
homeward journey. On the return of this chief and 
his two companions, from this friendly mission, they 
were waylaid and fired upon by a party of frontiersmen 
under William Linn, and Silver Heels was dangerously 
wounded. At the same time Cornstalk sent a speech, by 
the united advice of several of his associated chiefs, ad- 
dressed to the Governors of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and the commandant at Pittsburgh, entreating them “to 
put a stop to any further hostilities and they would en- 
deavor to do the same.” 

About the end of August, 1774, Lord Dunmore, 
Governor of Virginia, arrived at Fort Pitt and for sev- 
eral weeks was occupied in fruitless negotiations with 
the Delaware, Mingo and Shawnee chiefs, the latter of 
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whom were requested to meet him and make a treaty, 
somewhere lower down the Ohio. The Governor and 
about seven hundred men set out in canoes, while five 
hundred more under Major William Crawford marched 
by land and conveyed the beeves to the fort at Wheeling, 
where they arrived September 30th. From this point 
Crawford marched to the mouth of Hockhocking and 
crossing, his forces began a small stockade named Fort 
Gower. A few days later the remainder of the army 
arrived under Dunmore’s command. 

Lord Dunmore had expected to meet General An- 
drew Lewis at this point, as he had ordered him to 
march with about twelve hundred militiamen from the 
southern counties and join him at the mouth of the 
Kanawha, where they expected to proceed to the In- 
dian villages of the Shawnees. When he did not find 
General Lewis there, he decided not to wait for him, but 
to push on toward the villages. When he came to the 
towns he found that they were deserted and that the 
Indians had gone to attack the corps under General 
Lewis, encamped at Point Pleasant, where they arrived 
on the 6th of October, numbering about eleven hundred 
strong. Upon their arrival there they found a message 
in a hollow tree directing them to join his Lordship at 
the mouth of the Big Hockhocking, but Lewis’ men were 
spent with the exertion of having marched a distance 
of one hundred and sixty miles, through a tangled for- 
est, transporting troops and supplies. Pens had to be 
built for the cattle and shelter for the stores, so no move 
was made. On Saturday, the 8th, came a further order 
from the Governor to join him at Fort Gower, but Lewis 
replied that he would do so as soon as the troops, food, 
powder and supplies reached Point Pleasant. The men 
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were angry and did not want to go out of their way to 
join Dunmore, but wanted to march directly to the In- 
dian towns, which they had started out to attack. The 
9th was Sunday and these sturdy Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians spent the day in religious exercises, listening to 
a sermon from their chaplain. 

Early on Monday morning, the 10th of October, two 
soldiers left camp in quest of deer, when they unex- 
pectedly came in sight of a large number of Indians en- 
camped, who immediately fired upon them, killing one. 
The other escaped unhurt, communicated the intelli- 
gence that he had seen a large body of Indians, ‘“‘cover- 
ing four acres of ground’. The main part of the army 
was immediately ordered out under Colonels Charles 
Lewis and William Fleming. They had proceeded but 
a short distance when they met the enemy and the ac- 
tion commenced. At the first onset Colonel Charles 
Lewis was killed and Colonel Fleming wounded, the 
lines gave way and were retreating when met by re- 
inforcements and rallied. The engagement then became 
general and was sustained with the most obstinate fury 
on both sides, from sunrise till toward the close of eve- 
ning, when a fortunate movement on the part of the 
Virginia troops decided the day. The Indians finding 
themselves unexpectedly between two armies gave way 
and about sundown, commenced a retreat across the 
Ohio to their towns on the Scioto. 

Cornstalk’s intelligence was far above that of the av- 
erage Shawnee. He had before the battle at Point Pleas- 
ant, urged his people to keep the peace as their only sal- 
vation, but when defeated in council he with great valor 
led the tribesmen to war. Their army was composed of 
about one thousand warriors from different nations 
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north of the Ohio; comprising the flower of the Shaw- 
nee, Delaware, Mingo, Wyandotte and Cayuga tribes, 
and at the head was Cornstalk, known as “King of the 
Northern Confederacy.” 

This distinguished chief and great warrior proved 
himself on that day, to be justly entitled to the prom- 
inent station which he occupied. His plan of alternate 
retreat and attack was well conceived and. called forth 
the admiration of his enemies. If at any time his war- 
riors were believed to waver, his voice could be heard 
above the din of arms, exclaiming in his native tongue, 
“Be strong! Be strong!” and when one of his men near 
him became reluctant to proceed to the charge, fearing 
the example would have a pernicious influence, with one 
blow of the tomahawk he severed his skull. It was per- 
haps a solitary instance where terror predominated. 
Never did men evidence more bravery in making a 
charge than did these undisciplined soldiers of the for- 
est, in the field at Point Pleasant. 

The battle of Point Pleasant was the most extensive, 
the most bitterly contested, and fraught with the most 
significance of any Indian battle in American history. 
The leaders on both sides were experienced and able, 
the soldiers skillful and brave; the victorious party had 
as little to boast of as the vanquished. It is fair to as- 
sume that the loss of the Indians was not far short of 
that sustained by the whites. It was the last battle 
fought by the Colonists while subject to British rule. 
Some historians claim that it was the first battle of the 
Revolution because the Indians engaged in that battle 
soon became the British allies. Had Cornstalk been the 
conqueror the colonists would have been stunned to in- 
action by fear of defeat and the whole course of Amer- 
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ican history would doubtless have been otherwise than 
history records. 

At the first council held after the defeat of the In- 
dians, Cornstalk reminding them of their late ill success 
and that the Long Knives were still pressing on them, 
asked what should be then done. No one answered. 
Rising again, he proposed that the women and children 
should all be killed and that the warriors should go out 
and fight, until they too were slain. Still no one an- 
swered. Then, said he, striking his tomahawk into the 
council post, “I will go make peace.” 

On the third day after Lord Dunmore’s army ar- 
rived at Camp Charlotte, eight chiefs with Cornstalk 
at their head came into camp, and when the interpreter 
made known who Cornstalk was, Lord Dunmore ad- 
dressed them, and from a written memorandum, recited 
the various infractions on the part of the Indians, of 
former treaties and different murders unprovokedly 
committed, by them. To all this Cornstalk replied, mix- 
ing a good deal of recrimination with the defence of his 
red brethren; and when he had concluded, a time was 
specified when the chiefs of the different nations should 
come in and proceed to the negotiations of a treaty. 

sefore the arrival of that period, Cornstalk came 
alone to the camp, and acquainted the Governor that 
none of the Mingoes would attend; and that he was ap- 
prehensive that a full council would not be convened. 
Dunmore then requested him to bring as many chiefs of 
other nations, as he could, without delay to the council 
fire, as he was anxious to close the war at once; and if 
this could not be effected ‘peaceably, he would be forced 
to resume hostilities. Meanwhile two interpreters were 
despatched to Logan by Lord Dunmore, requesting his 


. 
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attendance, but Logan replied that ‘he was a warrior, 
not a councillor and would not come.” 

Shortly after the return of the interpreters to Camp 
Charlotte, Cornstalk and two other chiefs made their 
appearance and entered into negotiations which soon 
terminated in an agreement to forbear all further hos- 
tilities against each other, —to give up the prisoners 
then held by them and to attend at Pittsburgh, with as 
many of the Indian chiefs as could be prevailed on to 
meet the commissioners from Virginia, in the ensuing 
summer, where a treaty was to be concluded and rati- 
fied, — Dunmore requiring hostages, to guarantee the 
performance of those stipulations, on the part of the In- 
dians. The war of 1774 was concluded by the execu- 
tion of this treaty, and it was ratified the next summer 
at Pittsburgh, as planned at Camp Charlotte. 

If at Point Pleasant Cornstalk manifested the bravery 
and generalship of a mighty captain, in the negotiations 
at Camp Charlotte he displayed the skill of a statesman, 
joined to powers of oratory, rarely if ever surpassed. 
With the most patriotic devotion to his country, and in 
a strain of most commanding eloquence, he recapitu- 
lated the accumulated wrongs, which had oppressed 
their fathers, and which were oppressing them. Sketch- 
ing in lively colors the once happy and powerful condi- 
tion of the Indians, he placed in striking contrast their 
present fallen fortunes and unhappy destiny. Exclaiming 
against the perfidiousness of the whites and the dishon- 
esty of the traders, he proposed as the basis of a treaty, 
that no persons should be permitted to carry on a com- 
merce with the natives for individual profit; but that 
their white brother should send them such articles as 
they needed, by the hands of honest men, who were to 
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exchange them at a fair price, for their skins and furs; 
and that no spirits of any kind should be sent among 
them, as from the “fire water’’ of the whites, proceeded 
evil to the Indians. 

Colonel Benjamin Wilson, then an officer in Lord 
Dunmore’s army, and whose narrative of the campaign 
furnished the facts which are here detailed, according 
to Withers in The Border Warfare, at the time when 
the speeches were delivered sat immediately behind and 
close to Dunmore. In remarking on the appearance and 
manner of Cornstalk while speaking, he says, ““When he 
arose, he was in no wise confused or daunted, but spoke 
in a distinct and audible voice, without stammering or 
repetition, and with peculiar emphasis. His looks while 
addressing Dunmore, were truly grand and majestic, yet 
graceful and attractive. I have heard the first orators 
in Virginia, Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee, but 
never have I heard one whose powers of delivery sur- 
passed those of Cornstalk on that occasion.” If that 
speech had been preserved, it might have been as fa- 
mous as Logan’s. 

Here I should like to close my address, because the 
murder of Cornstalk is a blot on American history. 

In October, 1777, Cornstalk, with his heart filled with 
good will to his Big Knife friends, came fearlessly to 
the garrison at Point Pleasant to renew pledges of 
friendship and report the movements of the Indians in 
the interest of the British. He told them that he was 
opposed to joining the British in the war of the Revo- 
lution, but that all of his nation save his own tribe, were 
fully resolved to do so; and that of course, he and his 
clan would have to run with the stream, as he expressed 
it. Cornstalk was held as a hostage for the neutrality 
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of his people, with two other Indian messengers pre- 
viously made captive. Captain Arbuckle, in charge of 
the camp, assured them no violence would be offered 
them. On the ninth of November, Cornstalk’s son, 
El-i-nip-si-co came to learn if his father was alive and 
well. The day after his arrival a council was held and 
Cornstalk made a speech in which he said, ‘When 
I was young, and went to war, I thought that each ex- 
pedition might prove the last, and I would return no 
more. Now, I am here amongst you; you may kill me 
if you please; I can die but once; and it is all one to me, 
now or another time.’’ Within an hour after this coun- 
cil meeting, a man by the name of Gilmore was shot and 
scalped, within a short distance of the fort, by some of 
the enemy concealed in the weeds on the bank of the 
stream. When his body was found a short time later 
by some soldiers, they shouted, “Let us kill the Indians 
in the fort.’ Unhappily none of the officers were pres- 
ent, save Captains Stuart and Arbuckle, who were pow- 
erless to prevent the tragedy. As the soldiers reached 
the cabin door, Cornstalk rose up and met them, baring 
his breast and remarking, “If any Big Knife has any- 
thing against me let him now avenge himself” ; El-i-nip- 
si-co, trembling with fear and terror, was encouraged 
by Cornstalk not to be afraid, for he said the Great 
Spirit had sent him there to die with him; and shamed 
him for a disposition to hide in the loft, that he had 
but once to die, and should die like a warrior. The 
Great Spirit, he added, knew better than they did when 
they ought to die; and as they had come there with good 
intentions, the Great Spirit would do good to them. A 
volley was fired, seven or eight balls passing through 
his body. He fell lifeless upon the floor. El-i-nip-si-co 
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was shot dead as he sat upon a stool awaiting his fate. 
The Red Hawk’s son, who attempted to climb up the 
chimney, was pulled down and shot; while the other In- 
dian, Old Yie, was shamefully mangled and long in the 
agonies of death. It was a sad and sickening tragedy. 

Eight days after this tragic event, General Hand 
arrived at Point Pleasant, and was much concerned to 
learn of the unhappy occurrence. He wrote to Gov- 
ernor Patrick Henry, of Virginia, expressing regret 
and horror at the deed, but said that it would be vain 
for him to attempt to bring the perpetrators to justice. 

“From this event,’ wrote General Hand, ‘‘we have 
little reason to expect a reconciliation with the Shaw- 
anese, except fear operates on them; for, if we had any 
friends among them, those unfortunate wretches were 
so; Cornstalk particularly appearing to be the most ac- 
tive of the nation in promoting peace.” 

In retaliation for this barbarous act the Virginia 
frontier suffered to such an extent that it was known 
as the bloody year of the three sevens. 

In Cornstalk were blended the sterling qualities of 
bravery, eloquence, wisdom and justice, which com- 
bined to constitute him one of the most remarkable men 
savage life has ever produced. Captain Arbuckle had 
the Indians respectfully buried and Cornstalk’s grave, 
which is located in the courthouse yard at Point Pleas- 
ant, West Virginia, was marked in 1896, with a grey 
sandstone monument, on which is the word “Corn- 
stalk.” 

Such a man was truly a hero and patriot and the 
state of Ohio, which gave him birth, should not be be- 
hind West Virginia, in recognizing his sterling worth, 
by erecting a monument to his memory, in the locality 
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in which he spent his life. Ohio is strangely lacking 
in markers commemorating great events, in comparison 
with Eastern states. However, since the last general 
assembly has seen fit to remember this Society so gen- 
erously in the appropriation for this Memorial Build- 
ing, I feel sure they will want to continue the work, by 
buying and marking places of historical interest. 

As I am a great-granddaughter of Colonel Benja- 
min Wilson, of Virginia, and a life member of this So- 
ciety, as well as a Daughter of the American Revolu- 
tion, it seems fitting to me, at this time, to ask that some 
steps be taken, by this body, to purchase and appropri- 
ately mark the site of the treaty, that made it possible 
for our Colonial soldiers to win the war for Independ- 
ence, for after the treaty the border of Virginia was 
free from Indian attack for more than two years. 

On September third, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Galbreath 
accompanied Mr. Dryer and me on a tour of investiga- 
tion to locate Camp Charlotte. After having read all 
the descriptions available,in regard to the location of 
the camp and making many inquiries, finally through 
the courtesy and interest of Mrs. Mary Steely, of Cir- 
cleville, whose father was born on the farm where the 
camp was located, we were able to reach our destina- 
tion and place our feet on the soil of Camp Charlotte. 
It was located at a place now called Leistville, about . 
seven miles east of Circleville, on the Circleville and 
Adelphia Pike, on the south bank of Scippo Creek and 
comprised about twelve acres, which is now planted in 
corn. There seems to be some doubt as to whether the 
soldiers were encamped on one or both sides of the 
creek, but there is no doubt as to the general location, 
which is along a beautiful stream and would be an ideal 
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spot on which to erect a monument that could be seen 
for miles around. It would seem as though nature had 
been preparing for this event when she generously de- 
posited a number of large boulders on the shore of 
Scippo Creek, which could be piled together to form a 
high monument, on which to place a tablet with the 
names of the soldiers present at this treaty, as well as 
that of the famous Indian Chief Cornstalk, who died 
the death of a martyr. 

















ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR A. V. DONAHEY 


—_—= 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society the audience was favored 
by the presence and encouraging words of Governor 
A. V. Donahey. A most cordial reception was accorded 
to the Governor and he responded with the following 
address: 


Governor Campbell, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I came here this afternoon to loan my presence for a 
few minutes and to say that I am deeply interested in the 
archeological and historical work of our state. I might say 
that when I served as auditor of state I always aided this 
organization in every way I could, believing, as I did, that the 
work you are leaving to posterity will be most valuable. I have 
often thought that no public official is fully qualified, and no 
citizen is fit to exercise the power of voting, until he or she 
has studied the past. 

You have here a great collection. Ohio far excels many 
states of our union in tts collection of antiquities. I remember 
visiting Minnesota, in company with Dr. Thompson and other 
educators, a few years ago. I investigated that feature there 
and found that Ohio can well be proud of its work in that line 
and of the splendid work done by this Society in the past. 

When I moved into the Governor’s mansion I found there 
a number of splendid bookcases, built into that home, but I 
found that save about twenty volumes dealing with history we 
had little in that line. We did not have even a set of the re- 
ports of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 
[ would like to suggest that a set of those reports be sent to 
the mansion and placed there, as a part of its library. I want 
to assure you that the set I have in private life I have taken 
great pleasure in reading. 

I remember when I became auditor of state I wanted to 
know what other auditors of state had said. I struggled with 
reports covering fifty or sixty years, and finally I came across 
a report that stood out —the report of old John Brough, after- 
wards Governor of Ohio. His report shows that he under- 
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stood affairs of state. He presented his report in a splendid 
manner. Being further interested in this great statesman I 
looked into the annuals of your Society, and I found there 
two articles on John Brough, as Governor and as Auditor of 
State. The more I studied that character the more I realized 
that he was one of the outstanding statesmen of our state. His 








GoveRNor A, V. DONAHEY 


record as Governor stands along with that of our friend here 
[Governor Campbell]. Yesterday a prominent citizen of Cleve- 
land visited me, and I said to him, “Do you know that John 
Brough lies buried in Cleveland?” He said, “I do not.” There 
are probably not five dozen among the citizens of Cleveland 
who know that John Brough’s body lies there. | 
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I want to say that as long as I am Governor of Ohio, and 
always as a private citizen of Ohio, I shall be interested in your 
work in every possible way. I believe that this Society is doing 
a splendid work, and there is ever more work to do. I want 
you to command me, either in public or private life, whenever 
I can be of service to this organization, [Applause]. 











THOMAS A. EDISON VISITS HIS BIRTHPLACE 





The village ot Milan, Erie County, Ohio, has ac- 
quired nation-wide and world-wide fame as the birth- 
place of one of the great inventors of the age. Thomas 
Alva Edison was born there February 11, 1847. A 
more extended sketch of this famous son of Ohio is re- 
served for the future. It is the purpose here to record 
briefly a recent visit of Edison to the place of his birth 
on Saturday, August 11, 1923. He came in company 
with Henry Ford and Harvey S. Firestone, the well- 
known manufacturers and successful business men, the 
latter also a native Ohioan and identified with the great 
rubber industry of Akron. 

The village of Milan, we are told by the local paper,* 
was in holiday attire. Announcement of the proposed 
visit had been made a short time previous and the people 
crowded to the public park not only from the village but 
the surrounding country. It was almost four o’clock in 
the afternoon when the arrival of the guests was an- 
nounced. They came by automobile and repaired at 
once to the old home of Edison, where his cousin, Miss 
Metta Wadsworth, and friends were waiting to greet 
and receive them. “The ubiquitous camera-men,” we 
are told, had taken up positions most favorable for ob- 
taining good pictures of the visitors. While the party 
was on the front porch the click of the cameras was 
noticeable. One of the camera-men seemingly anxious 





* The Milan Ledger of August 16, 1923. 
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to secure a good picture of Mr. Edison, suggested to 
Mrs. Edison who accompanied him that she attract his 
attention towards the trees in front of the house. Point- 
ing to the trees, Mrs. Edison said, ‘We want the tree 
doctors to take care of these trees, we don’t want them 





—Copyright, Walter Scott Shinn, N. Y. 
Tuomas Atva EDISON 


to go.’ Mr. Edison looked up towards the trees and 
nodded his head. The camera-man snapped the pic- 
ture.” 

We do not have a copy of this picture for the 
QuaRTERLY. In its stead we reproduce a cut from a 
fine photograph of Mr. Edison in the possession of the 
Society. Milan has an excellent brass band which of 
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course was present to discourse its best music for the 
crowd in waiting. A stir of excitement announced the 
presence of the party and the people pressed around. 
eager to greet them and take them by the hand. The 
mayor of the village, Mr. Beare, presided at the meet- 
ing. Ina few well chosen words he introduced Judge 
R. H. Williams of Sandusky, formerly a Milan boy, to 
make an address. Ina happy vein Judge Williams wel- 
comed the guests and, addressing Mr. Edison, said: 


It is an unusual event for the people of this vicinity to 
meet upon the public square of this village to honor one who 
played upon that square as a boy seventy years ago, the re- 
nowned American, Thomas A. Edison. 

There are three facts that stand out prominently on this 
occasion. 

In the first place, we are impressed by his accomplishments. 
He is the greatest inventor of the age and of all time. His 
inventions number more than a thousand, and his contributions 
to industrial and economic development have been considerable. 
His fame has reached abroad and he has been made a medalist 
of the British Society of Art and a chevalier of the French Le- 
gion of Honor. But with all his achievements he will be best 
known to generations to come as the man of genius who made 
wood and iron talk. 

In the second place, it is a source of pride that this village 
was the place in which he was born, for it is a great distinction 
to be the birthplace of one of the greatest living Americans; 
and the humble cc tage of his birth, standing upon the hillside, 
will ever be an o!. -t of interest to his countrymen. 

In the third place, the outstanding fact is, that here — here 
now —in our midst, we congratulate him on his attainments 
and we welcome him among us. 

To those who have gathered here in his honor for the 
purpose of meeting him face to face and greeting him, I take 
pleasure in presenting Thomas A. Edison. 


The guests then were invited to respond. Mrs. Edi- 
son in behalf of her husband said that he could not hear 
well and therefore did not wish to speak. 

Mr. Ford facetiously remarked when called upon to 
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speak, “I hear so much that 1 do not want to talk”. 
Mr. Firestone expressed the appreciation he felt in 
counting Mr. Edison and Mr. Ford his friends and in 
the privilege of association with them. 

Many who were present then had the privilege of 
shaking hands with the distinguished visitors. Among 
them was an elderly lady who said she had gone to 
school with Mr. Edison. 

At the conclusion of the exercises of the afternoon 
the party left for the Page farm, escorted by Mayor 
Beare, where Mr. and Mrs. Edison remained until Mon- 
day and then departed for Detroit. On Sunday Mr. 
Edison visited his birthplace in Milan and the scenes of 
his childhood days, the Everingham and Balcom farms. 
While in the village a number of old time friends called 
to greet Mr, Edison and renew acquaintance. 














JAMES E, CAMPBELL HONORED 
On July 7, 1923, Honorable James E. Campbell, by 


general consent was hailed as the first citizen of Colum- 
bus on the occasion of the celebration of the eightieth 
anniversary of his birth. Throughout the day he was 
the recipient in his office of many congratulatory greet- 
ings and messages from other states and nations. In 
the evening a banquet was given in his honor at the 
Scioto Country Club by about 250 of his friends. Hon- 
orable Claude Meeker of Columbus, formerly private 
secretary to Governor Campbell and for many years his 
intimate associate and friend, presided as toastmaster. 
Those who paid tribute to the guest of honor were Gov- 
ernor A. V. Donahey, former Governor James M. Cox, 
former Secretary of the Navy Newton D. Baker, Joseph 
Schonthal, Dr. W. O. Thompson, Robert F. Wolfe, 
Henry A. Williams, Colonel Edward Orton, Jr., and 
Mayor James J. Thomas. From a great mass of tele- 
grams Mr. Meeker read a few from distinguished 
Americans, friends of the guest of the evening. Among 
these were greetings from President Warren G. Hard- 
ing, who wired from Seattle, Washington; former Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson, Senator F. B. Willis, Joseph P. 
Tumulty, Congressman John McSweeney, Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, former Governor Judson Har- 
mon, former Governor Harry L. Davis, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, who 
cabled his congratulations from Paris; Charles G. 
Dawes, Clarence R. Edwards, Webb C. Hayes, D. 


Meade Massie, and Dr. T. C. Mendenhall. 
(634) 
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In a well-timed and most interesting address Gov- 
ernor James M. Cox recalled the troublous times in Cin- 
cinnati in the latter part of Governor Campbell’s admin- 
istration. He declared that Governor Campbell “threw 
aside almost certain opportunity for elevation to the 
presidency in 1890 by refusing to bend to expediency.” 


“He recognized,” declared Governor Cox, “‘the need 
of a house cleaning in-a certain Ohio city and he never 
faltered in performing the unpleasant task.” By this 
“house cleaning” within his own party organization in 
Cincinnati, Governor Campbell sacrificed the opportuni- 
ties for re-election. ‘Had he been re-elected governor 
in 1891,” continued Governor Cox, “he certainly would 
have been elected President in 1892, when all conditions 
favored a Democratic landslide. By acting as he did he 
alienated many members of his own party but he pur- 
sued his course confident of its righteousness.” The 
other addresses were of a high order of excellence. 
They will perhaps be printed in separate form in full. 
We include here only the address of the Toastmaster, 
who was peculiarly fitted because of long years of inti- 
mate friendship to characterize Governor Campbell: 


Back in the days ranging from 1882 to 1886, when Gover- 
nor Campbell was regularly elected to Congress from a district 
that normally belonged to the opposition party, I was a very 
young newspaper reporter, writing mostly about politics and 
always looking for a new story. It seemed to me that a man 
that could win against such odds would make a good candidate 
for Governor, so I wrote Congressman Campbell at Washing- 
ton and told him so, adding that I would like to meet him at the 
first convenient opportunity and talk it over. Now, Governor 
Campbell is noted for never overlooking a bet. Murat Hal- 
stead, the great editor of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, 
said he. would drive across three counties at midnight in the 
rain to make a single vote, and-when you consider that he was 
once elected by a plurality of two votes, you can understand 
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how important the single vote was. At any rate he answered 
the letter with a telegram saying, “I will be in Columbus Thurs- 
day afternoon— meet me at Frank Maxwell’s office.” Now, 
the Governor may have thought anything was worth trying 
once, or it may have occurred to him that a youth with a basic 
foundation of such sound, common sense, was worth looking 
over. But we met at Frank Maxwell’s office. 


I do not claim to be the first “Campbell for Governor” man 
in Ohio, but a devoted band of adherents narrowly missed 
nominating him at Cleveland in 1887, and two years later made 
him the Standard Bearer at Dayton, in which year he made the 
memorable campaign against the gallant and attractive Foraker. 
I wish to say of Governor Campbell that I knew him for six 
years in Congress, for two years as Governor, and for several 
years in other places of trust, and in all that time his devotion 
to public duty was marked, and his integrity was as a flaming 
jewel. Ohio has had many great Governors, but in the qualities 
of human sympathy, courtesy, kindness and great personal 
charm, combined" with a charity and toleration for the faults of 
his fellow men, I do not think he has had an equal. 


Were I asked to state what has been the outstanding feature 
of Governor Campbell’s character in the forty years that I have 
known him, what has been his greatest asset as a statesman and 
a citizen, I would unhesitatingly reply “Courage” —a courage 
that has never quailed in defeat nor ebbed in adversity. His 
record in this respect should be a constant inspiration to both 
the young and the old. 


And that reminds me that it was not necessarily all moral 
bravery. A good many of you here perhaps are not aware that 
he used to fancy himgelf physically. I remember on one occa- 
sion when he had flayed an adversary in a speech, he met him 
later on the street and thought he might as well finish the job. 
Our good friend and neighbor, Henry Bohl, and myself pinioned 
the Governor while his victim made his escape. 


Now I am going to tell you a secret. In the fulness of 
time, and may the time be long delayed. when our honored guest 
makes his appearance on the Golden Streets, St. Peter standing 
at the gate will not be compelled to ask any questions as to 
whom approaches. Far away he will hear the pipes as the 
besieged British heard the glorious strain at Lucknow bringing 
them succor and relief — Peter will throw the portals wide open 
se people of Ohio did thirty-four years ago and join in the 
refrain — 


“The Campbells are coming —ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
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The program of the evening was concluded by the 
presentation to Governor James E. Campbell of a book 
most artistically wrought by Professor William Davis 
Trumbull of the Ohio State University. The design of 
the book was the joint inspiration of Professor Trum- 
bull and Colonel Edward Orton, Jr., “who laid the 
groundwork on which rests the other glories of the mas- 
terpiece.” The dedicatory opening of the book contains 
this salutation and greeting: 

We do this not only that he-may know how dear we hold 
him but also that others, whose lives are yet to come, may 
learn from our words what it is that makes a man’s life a joy 


to himself, a delight to those about him and at last an enduring 
memory. 


A fine pen and ink portrait of Governor Campbell 
graces the first page after the dedicatory opening. 

The frontispiece of the program for the evening was 
a pen drawing of Governor Campbell. On the inside 
cover was this tribute from his friends: 

A patriot of the war of 1861-65, a statesman of long 
service, a former governor of Ohio, an outstanding man of af- 
fairs, a courteous and unassuming gentleman, whom we delight 
at all times to honor for what he is even more than for what 
he has done. 

We deem it an especially propitious time on this, his eigh- 
tieth birthday, to greet him and to express as best we may in 
some enduring form, the warmth of our feelings and the sin- 
cerity of our admiration and respect for him, our neighbor and 
our friend. 

In a few well chosen words and a voice tremulous 
with emotion Governor Campbell accepted the beautiful 
book containing the names of the guests of the evening. 
And thus closed this happy function in commemoration 
of the life and character of a distinguished citizen of 


Ohio whom everyone delights to honor. 
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— Drawings by H. R. Goodwin. 


TYPICAL SPECIMENS FROM THE SPETNAGEL CACHE, NATURAL Size. 
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THE SPETNAGLE CACHE OF FLINT 
SPEAR-POINTS 


—_— 


Few better examples of ceremonial offerings of 
chipped flint artifacts than the Spetnagel cache of flint 
spear-points, recently placed on exhibition in the Mu- 
seum of the Society by Mr. Albert C. Spetnagel, -of 
Chillicothe, have been found in Ohio or elsewhere. This 
remarkable cache-lot of upwards of 200 ceremonial 
spears was unearthed in the spring of 1922 in excavat- 
ing the basement for a dwelling-house in the northern 
suburbs of Chillicothe. The discovery, coming to the 
attention of Mr. Frank Grubb, a member of this So- 
ciety, was reported to Mr. Spetnagel, who immediately 
took steps to secure the specimens. It developed that 
workmen on the building contract. had come upon the 
offering at a depth of about eighteen inches below the 
surface, placed apparently in some order but without ac- 
companying skeletal remains or any particular prepara- 
tion. Evincing no interest in the find, the workmen per- 
mitted scrapers to drag the specimens out into the gar- 
den lot where the earth was being used for grading 
purposes. At considerable expense Mr. Spetnagel had 
this earth carefully examined and thus recovered the 
specimens so carelessly disposed of. In addition, he se- 
cured from numerous individuals specimens which had 
been carried away as curios. 

The ceremonial spears, upwards of 200 in number, 
are chipped from the drab nodular flint found in south- 


ern Indiana and in Tennessee. They range in length 
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from 3 inches to 1014 inches, and are of two types, as 
shown in the accompanying drawing, by H. R. Good- 
win, of the Museum staff, which illustrates typical speci- 
ments in their natural sizes. By far the greater num- 
ber are of the type of the smaller of the two spears illus- 
trated. . 

A regrettable feature of the find is the fact that 
prior to depositing the spear-points in the shrine-like 
aperture, the aboriginal owners intentionally broke 
them — the ceremonial ‘killing’, so often observed in 
exploring mounds of the great Hopewell culture group. 
Fortunately a number of the specimens were only 
slightly broken, or were fractured into but two or three 
parts, so that about one-half the entire number were 
readily re-united and restored. They completely fill a 
large display case in the Museum, in close proximity to 
the specimens from the Mound City group in Camp 
Sherman. The nearness of the site of the cache-find to 
the mounds in Camp Sherman, together with the fact 
that the ceremonial spear-points apparently belong to 
the same (Hopewell) culture, indicate strongly that the 
builders of the Mound City mounds were the original 
possessors of the spears. 

It is presumed that this unusually large and finely 
made lot of spears were deposited where found as an 
offering to some deity of the ancient inhabitants of the 
present Ross county. 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 





BY THE EDITOR 





DR. DANIEL DRAKE’S MEMOIR OF THE MIAMI 
COUNTRY, 1779-1794 


The April-September number of the Quarterly Pub- 
lications of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio prints a very interesting and historically valuable 
monograph from an unpublished manuscript in the li- 
brary of the Wisconsin Historical Society. It is edited 
by Dr. Beverly W. Bond, Jr., associate professor of his- 
tory in the University of Cincinnati. We quote briefly 
from his informing explanatory note: 


The occasion for writing the Memoir was a celebration 
that was planned at Cincinnati for December 26, 1838, in honor 
of the semi-centennial of the first permanent settlement ci the 
present site of the city. A committee, appointed by the city 
council to make arrangements, invited old pioneers to come as 
guests of the city for the day, and arranged an elaborate pro- 
gram, including literary exercises at the [First Presbyterian 
Church. Here “the most interesting and important feature” 
of the program was to be the “historical discourse” by Doctor 
Daniel Drake, and it is the manuscript of this address which 
is being published in the present volume. To aid Doctor 
Drake in securing material for his address, the committee is- 
sued a circular letter, asking for historical facts and anecdotes 
relating to the pioneer history of the settlements in the Miami 
country. The response to this appeal was widespread, and 
many of the letters that were received have been preserved in 
the Drake Papers. 
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The celebration of the city’s semi-centennial was a huge 
success. The First Presbyterian Church, it is recorded, was 
“filled to overflowing” with an audience whose attention was 
“enchained” for three hours by Doctor Drake’s address. The 
other main feature of the day was the dinner at the Pearl Street 
hotel, which was prepared and served in “superior style.” 

The choice of Doctor Drake as the orator for this celebra- 
tion was a happy one, for no one in Cincinnati at that time was 
better fitted than he to commemorate the days of the pioneers. 
Born in 1785 at Plainfield, New Jersey, Daniel Drake had come 
with his father and mother to Mayslick, Kentucky, when he was 
scarcely three years old. There he had experienced the hard- 
ships of the pioneer, and there too he had learned to love the 
forests and the simple democratic life of the early West. Late 
in 1800 he left the clearing in the Kentucky forest to take up 
his medical studies in Cincinnati. As physician, as founder in 
1820 of the Ohio Medical College and thus pioneer in medical 
education in the Middle West, and as an accomplished scientist 
and literary man, Dr. Drake lived in Cincinnati with brief in- 
tervals until his death in 1852. 


“WORTH-WHILE AMERICANS” 


There has recently been added to the library of the 
Society a book entitled Worth-While Americans, by Dr. 
Edwin Erle Sparks, whose annual address appeared 
in the April QUARTERLY. We quote from the Preface 
in which the author sets forth briefly why the book 
was written: ; 


In a meeting of public school teachers, one who had taught 
American history for many years ventured a criticism upon 
the supplementary reading matter supplied to students in the 
grades of our public schools. 

“We are anxious to teach,” said he, “that America is the 
land of opportunity; that no one need remain in the station in 
which he was born, provided he has the will power to shape 
himself and an ideal to achieve. But we lack available ex- 
amples for proof. The heroes of the past are demigods whom 
no child can hope to imitate. There are certain men and women 
of the present or recent day whose examples, properly pre- 
sented, would beget high ideals and stimulate a determination 
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in the minds of the students to imitate them. We lack a book 
describing such people.” 

Whereupon some person in the audience called out, per- 
haps not without sarcasm, “Why don’t you write one?” 

The challenge was accepted and the result is here pre- 
sented to the teaching public. The choice of subjects is not 
beyond criticism and the method of treatment may not satisfy 
all admirers. We are too near the subjects for exact appraise- 
ment. All are living or have only recently passed away. All 
except two are American born; all have done their work in 
America. 


Among the notables sketched in the very interesting 
volume are the following: Anna Shaw, Luther Burbank, 
Thomas Edison, Frances Willard, Robert Edwin Peary, 
Henry Ford, Helen Keller, John Wanamaker, General 
John J. Pershing, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Some one has deplored the juvenile mind of the aver- 
age American. Of course it is important that the minds 
of as many of our citizens as possible may reach the 
adult stage, but few of us lose entirely the juvenile mind 
and sympathy and it would be unfortunate if we did. 
The object should be not to lose this but to add to it. That 
is a fortunate book that may be read with interest by 
boys and girls from eight years of age to eighty years. 
Worth-While Americans, while intended as supplemen- 
tal reading in the grades of our public schools is very 
interesting, as we can attest, to busy persons of mature 
years who enjoy brief sketches of the notables included 
in its well chosen list. 





HARDING MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


On October 8, 1923, there was filed with Secretary 
of State Thad Brown letters of incorporation for the 
Harding Memorial Association. 
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These provide — 

(1) For erecting and maintaining in perpetuity at 
Marion a mausoleum wherein to place the body of War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding, late President of the United 
States, and the body of Florence Kling Harding, his 
wife, when she shall have passed to her eternal rest; to 
acquire all necessary real estate on which to place said 
mausoleum, and for roadways, places and parks leading 
thereto and for the beautification of the place surround- 
ing said mausoleum. 

(2) To acquire and hold the home of the late 
Warren Gamaliel Harding on Mount Vernon Avenue, 
Marion, Ohio, and such other property as deemed nec- 
essary for the conversion into a shrine by improving 
and building a fireproof structure, wherein shall be 
placed all the personal effects, books, speeches, me- 
mentos and belongings of similar kind of Warren Gama- 
liel Harding, that it may be preserved and handed down 
as a shrine of love and understanding where all people 
may go for inspiration. 

(3) To endow a Warren Gamaliel Harding chair 
of diplomacy and government in connection with some 
existing University. 

(4) To hold all property, both real and personal 
coming into the possession of this association, in trust 
for the uses and purposes hereinbefore set forth. 


The names of those signing these papers of incor- 
poration are as follows: President Coolidge, Secretary 
Mellon of the treasury; Secretary Hughes of state; Sec- 
retary Weeks of war; Attorney-General Daugherty, 
Postmaster-General New, Secretary Denby of the navy; 
Secretary Work of the interior; Secretary Wallace of 
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agriculture; Secretary Hoover of commerce; Secretary 
Davis of labor, and fifteen residents of Marion. 

Plans have already been perfected for raising the 
funds for the Harding Memorial, and before this issue 
of the QUARTERLY reaches our readers the necessary 
contributions will have been subscribed. 


DR. T. C. MENDENHALL ENTERTAINS FIRST CLASS 
TO ENTER OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, who delivered the annual 
address published in this issue of the QUARTERLY and 
whose life sketch and contributions appear in previous 
issues, sole surviving member of the first faculty of 
the Ohio State University, entertained surviving stu- 
dents who entered at the first opening of that institu- 
tion on the occasion of his visit to Columbus to attend 
the annual meeting of the Society. The following 
account of the reunion appeared in the Ohio State 
Lantern of October 3: 


A reunion of the first class and members of the faculty of 
Ohio State was held on the campus September 17. It was the 
occasion of the University’s semi-centennial, and eight of the 
nine living members of the initial class, which consisted of 
seventeen students, came back to revive old memories. 

The group was entertained by Dr. Thomas C. Mendenhall, 
member of the first faculty and now president of the University 
board of trustees, assisted by President Thompson and Dr. 
Edward Orton, Jr., the latter the son of the first president of 
the University. 

The party gathered at University Hall on the semi-centen- 
nial day and were then taken for a tour of the campus. 

With what was in their memory and before their eyes, 
those first students passed from building to building marveling 
at what time can do. They were entertained at the home of 
Dr. Thompson by Dr. Mendenhall, and later a reception was 
given them at the Archeological Museum. Here was presented 
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to Dr. Mendenhall a bronze portrait of himself bearing. this 
inscription : 

“Thomas Corwin Mendenhall, scholar-administrator-scien- 
tist, sole surviving member of the notable band of educators 
who flung open the doors of Ohio State University on Septem- 
ber 17, 1873. This portrait is presented by the surviving mem- 
bers of the group of seventeen students on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their enrollment, September 17, 1923.” 

The only surviving member of the class unable to be present 
was Dr. Arthur Townshend of New York City. 

Members of the class present were: Emmor S. Bailey of 
Waynesville, said to have been the first student to enroll in the 
University; Samuel Buchannon of Bellefontaine; Charles H. 
Dietrich of Lexington, Ky.; Curtis C. Howard, Lovett W. 
Jones, Miss Harriet Townshend, and Mrs. Alice Wing, all of 
Columbus, and John F. McFadden of Steubenville. 


One of the best of its recent acquisitions, is the pre- 
sentation to the Museum by Mr. J. L. Smith, of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, of his private collection of archaeological 
specimens. Mr. Smith is a pioneer collector, having 
begun assembling his material more than 40 years ago. 
The collection is purely a local one, and is exceptionally 
representative of Delaware County. It comprises many 
unusual and fine specimens in stone, flint and slate. 


Mr. H.-F. Burket, of Findlay, has placed in the 
Museum his private collection of archaeological ma- 
terial, representative of Hancock County. The Burket 
collection, which was begun many years ago by Mr. 
Burket’s father, the late Judge Jacob F. Burket, is 
purely local in character, and is rich in the ceremonial 
and problematic forms found in northern central Ohio. 
One of the largest and finest chipped flint spear-points 
in the state also is in the collection. 
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The Morgan Ink (Republic, Seneca County) collec- 
tion of pioneer objects has been acquired by the Mu- 
seum. Mr. Ink was one of the most intelligent and 
ardent collectors of northern Ohio, and his collection 
is one of the best of its kind ever assembled in Ohio 
It will go far toward enabling the Museum to build 
up a complete collection of early Ohio pioneer displays. 


Mr. Walter E. Hightshoe, of Columbus, has placed 
with the Museum his excellent collection of arms and 
weapons, and an archaeological collection made in 
the vicinity of Somerset, Ohio, and typical of Perry 
County. 











MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


MuSEUM AND LIBRARY BUILDING, 
Columbus, Ohio, September 19, 1923. 


FORENOON SESSION 
9A. M. 
Pursuant to a call issued September 8, 1923, the So- 
ciety met and was called to order by President Camp- 


bell. 


The following members were present: 


Hon. James E. Campbell, 
Mr. E. F. Wood, 

Mr. George F. Bareis, 
Professor B. F. Prince, 
Mr. Henry J. Booth, 


Mr. J. Frank Shumaker. 
Mr. Ransom C. Baker, 
Dr. H. O. Whitaker, 
Professor W. H. Cole. 
Mr. O. F. Miller, 


General J. Warren Keifer, Mr. Frank Tallmadge, 


Colonel Webb C. Hayes, 


Dr. W. C. Mills, 


General Edward Orton, Jr.,.Mr. W. D. Wall, 


Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
Professor W. H. Siebert, 
Hon. Van A. Snider, 
Mr. A. G. Flickinger, 
Mr. H. R. McPherson, 
Mrs. Ivor Hughes, 

Miss Martha J. Maltby, 
Dr. F. C. Furniss, 
Professor Carl Wittke, 
Mr. John R. Horst, 


Professor H. C. Hockett, 
Mr. C. B. Galbreath. 

Mr. W. J. Sherman, 

Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, 
General George Florence, 
Mr. Dean M. Hickson, 
Mr. C. W. Justice, 

Mr. J. E. Tritsch, 

Mrs. Orson D. Dryer, 
Dr. E. P. Hills, 
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Mr. J. S. Roof, Mr. Wm. H. Johnson, 
Mr. H. C. Shetrone, Dr. E. M. Hatton, 
Mr. Jerry Dennis, Dr. W. H. Scott. 


Mr. George C. Parrett, 


Governor James E. Campbell was elected Chairman, 
and Mr. C. W. Justice was elected Secretary of the 


meeting. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY 


The Secretary, Mr. C. B. Galbreath, read his report, 
as follows: 


We are pleased to record unusual activity and distinct 
progress in the work of the Society for the past year. An ex- 
tended account of what has been accomplished assuredly might 
be justified but your Secretary, in order not to weary your 
patience, will present only a summary of his report here, re- 
serving the right to present a more ample survey in the printed 
record. 

Following the established custom, a notice of trips made 
by the Secretary in the interest of the Society is reported here: 

On October 2, a most interesting meeting was held under 
the extended branches of the Logan Elm. There were present 
on this occasion a large attendance of teachers and pupils of the 
schools of Pickaway County together with a number of citizens 
from Circleville and the surrounding country. Dr. Howard 
Jones delivered an address which appeared in the April 
QuarTERLY. The Secretary was present in answer to a special 
invitation and spoke briefly. 

On October 4, the Secretary, together with other officers 
of the Society, witnessed the inspiring and largely atténded 
Centenary celebration in honor of Rutherford Birchard Hayes at 
Spiegel Grove State Park. A full account of this celebration 
appeared in the April QUARTERLY. 

On October 29, by special invitation the Secretary, in an 
address on the site of the old Felix Renick farm in Ross County, 
Ohio, accepted for the Society a monument erected in honor of 
Felix Renick who, on October 29, 1836, conducted here the first 
sale of shorthorn cattle in America. Prominent officers in the 
Shorthorn breeders organization were present and participated in 
the interesting and unique exercises. The monument is a native 
granite bowlder with bronze tablet fittingly inscribed. Professor 
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Charles S. Plumb of Ohio State University, cattle and general 
live stock expert, who was very active in the movement to 
permanently mark the site where this sale took place, delivered 
an interesting address on the occasion of the dedication of this 
monument and has promised to write for the QUARTERLY an 
extended sketch of Felix Renick, including an account of this 
interesting meeting. The monument is an appropriate one and 
worthy the interest and care of our Society. 

On November 6, the Secretary participated in the exercises 
incident to the unveiling of a large bowlder monument with 
bronze tablet on the site of Old Fort St. Clair near Eaton, 
Preble County, Ohio. He spoke at the unveiling of the monu- 
ment and in the Court House in the afternoon following this 
event. The occasion was a most interesting one and largely 
attended. The exercises were under the auspices of the His- 
torical Society of Preble County and a full account appeared in 
the July QUARTERLY. 

On April 21 the Secretary made a trip to the Logan Elm 
to try out the feasibility of transplanting some seedlings of that 
famous tree. He was joined here by Mr. Frank Tallmadge, 
Chairman of the committee. A careful search disclosed a num- 
ber of seedlings that had been cut to mere stubs by the scythe 
of the caretaker. These were transplanted and are still alive 
with prospects of a good growth the coming year. The care- 
taker was directed to spare the seedlings just starting, with the 
result that there is a very promising prospect of the growth of 
a grove of Logan Elms on the site of the parent tree. A sub- 
sequent trip was made to the Logan Elm Park in this interest. 

On June 13 a patriotic celebration was held at the Logan 
Elm under the auspices of the Daughters and Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The principal address was delivered by United 
States Senator Simeon D. Fess, and was greatly enjoyed by a 
large and appreciative audience. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Governor Campbell, the Secretary welcomed the meeting 
to the Park and the shade of the old Elm. 

On June 28 the Secretary made a second trip to Eaton. 
Ohio, to arrange for the transfer of papers and relics that were 
bequeathed by the late Sarah E. Reynolds, a life member of 
this Society. On this trip he also made an examination of the 
old site of Fort St. Clair with adjacent property which, by 
legislative act, is soon to be transferred to the custody of this 
Society. 

On July 30 the Secretary went to Cleveland to interview 
Charles F. Brush, famous electrician, inventor and a life mem- 
ber of this Society, preparatory to publishing in a future issue 
of the QUARTERLY an account of his inventions and contributions 
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to science. This is to be one of a series of sketches that will 
include also Thomas A. Edison and Orville Wright. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Trustees and the Finance 
Committee are included in the year book containing in extended 
detail the work of the Society. Following custom, however, a 
brief notice of the meetings of these two committees, held since 
the last annual meeting, is here presented. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


On September 23, 1922, a meeting was held to authorize the 
Director of the Society, Dr. William C. Mills, to proceed with 
improvements for which funds had been provided, at Campus 
Martius, Fort Amanda Park and Fort Laurens. 

On October 28, 1922, a meeting was held to determine the 
obligations and rights of the Society with reference to the 
Spiegel Grove State Park property. The special committee 
having this matter under consideration made a brief preliminary 
report. 

On January 29, 1923, a meeting was held at which Colonel 
Edward Orton, Jr., read a statement transferring the library 
of the Old Northwest Genealogical and Historical Society to The 


Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. He also. made 
a report of the activities of the Memorial Building Committee. 
Mr. Clarence D. Laylin made an exhaustive report for the com- 
mittee appointed to determine the obligations and rights of The 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society relative to the 
Spiegel Grove State property, concluding with a summary of 
findings as follows: 


By virtue of the deed for the first ten acre tract, The Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, as beneficiary, has acquired a de- 
feasible, equitable fee in said tract. The Society cannot deal with or dis- 
pose of its title in such a way as to cause a violation of any of the con- 
ditions and covenants in the deed without extinguishing the title of the 
State; and as intimated it is believed that the Society is without authority 
to do or permit any act, the performance of omission of which would 
cause a reversion of the title, unless the General Assembly of the State 
should, directly or indirectly, authorize or direct the abandonment of 
Spiegel Grove as a State Park. 

Subject to the foregoing, the Society has, by virtue of said title, the 
sole right to possession of the ten acres, subject to the obligations and 
rights of way, etc., referred to in this memorandum. 

The same comments apply to the deed to the second ten acre tract 
except that it is worthy of note that the building erected thereon by the 
expenditure of State funds (to which additions are now being made 
through the expenditure of trust fund created by Colonel Hayes), would 
become the property of the heirs of Colonel Hayes should the title revert. 
So long as the conditions, etc., are complied with, however, the whole build- 
ing is in the beneficial sense the property of the Society; and the Society 
has the right to determine all policies with respect to its management and 
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operation, except that the income of the first trust fund as above ob- 
served may be expended on this building during the life-time of Colone! 
and Mrs. Hayes, as observed in connection with the discussion of the 
obligations created by the first trust agreement. 

Under the deed for the five acre tract, the State has acquired a 
fee simple title, the beneficial interest in which is in the Society, sub- 
ject to trusts or covenants on the part of the Society. * * * By this 
same deed and delivery contemporaneous therewith, all the persona! 
property formerly belonging to President and Mrs. Hayes became the 
property of the Society. 

The right and title of the Society to the personal property of 
President and Mrs. Hayes is apparently absolute. A default in any of 
the obligations respecting the residence, including that respecting its occu- 
pancy by members of the Hayes family, would not cause the title of this 
tract to revert. So that the house and the five acre lot on which it stands, 
are the absolute property of the Society as beneficiary, subject to the 
reserved right of the Hayes family to occupy the residence. It follows 
that the Society is the sole judge of the necessity of repairs, etc., on the 
house, and of the expediency of making alterations and erecting struc- 
tures, etc., on the grounds, in this tract. Under the first trust agreement, 
the Society becomes entitled to all books, etc., added to the library by the 
expenditure of the income, and, as above stated, is entitled to reports from 
the Union Trust Company, the present Trustee. By the supplemental 
agreement, the Society has promised that all such books, etc., shall for- 
ever remain on the Spiegel Grove premises as above stated. 


It has already been stated that the Society becomes the owner of the 
buildings and structures erected at Spiegel Grove by the expenditure of the 
secpnd trust fund. 

The Society is so far a beneficiary under the third trust agreement, 
to which it is not a party, that it becomes the owner of all books, etc., 
added to the library, and all improvements added to the residence prop 
erty through the expenditure of the income of this fund; but, as above 
stated, it is not forced to accept the benefits of this trust, unless it so 
desires. 

In conclusion, it may be said that nothing in any of the agree- 
ments or conveyances authorizes Colonel Hayes or The Union Trusi 
Company to dictate how the state or the Society shall administer or ex- 
pend any moneys appropriated by the State. In certain respects, all of 
which have been pointed out, the failure of the State to provide, through 
the Society, for the proper care and maintenance of the property, may 
cause a reversion of title to part of the real estate. In other respects, 
such a failure may constitute a breach of covenant or of trust to be 
remedied or enforced by appropriate legal proceedings, against thie 
Society. But in either of these events, the question as to whether or not 
the Society has discharged its obligations, would not be determined by 
the judgment or opinion of Colonel Hayes or The Union Trust Company, 
but by that of a Court of proper jurisdiction. 

Specifically, the Society is under no obligations to expend any of 
its moneys or secure any appropriations for any additions to the library 
and museum building or embellishments of the ground save such as it 
or the Legislature of the State may see fit to make. If the amount in 
the second trust fund is not sufficient to complete the stack room addition 
and the split boulder fence and to provide the iron gate-ways, the Soc:ety 
is under no obligations to complete these improvements. 

< 
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A meeting was held June 26 to consider matters incident 
to the close of the fiscal year and a request of the Emergency 
Board for funds to construct a heating plant at Spiegel Grove 
State Park. 


MEETINGS OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


On October 24 a meeting was held to consider the financial 
obligations and the legal rights of the Society with reference 
to the Spiegel Grove State property. It was occasioned by a 
communication from Colonel Webb C. Hayes to the effect that 
he had cancelled his order to the Union Trust Company to pay 
money for the construction of the addition to the Hayes 
Memorial Building. 

On November 1, a meeting was held at which detailed con- 
sideration was given to the budget requests to be submitted to 
the General Assembly. These requests as agreed upon by the 
committee were printed for the use of the members of the Society 
and the information of the General Assembly. 

Informal meetings were held on February 21 and March 19 
preparatory to the presentation of budget requests to the Finance 
Committee of the House and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate respectively on these two dates. 


It is scarcely necessary to report that since the last annual 
meeting of the Society the General Assembly has been in session 
and the budget of our increasing needs has been considered. 
The net result can be summed up briefly. While the Society 
did not get quite all it asked it received at the hands of our law 
makers the most satisfactory recognition accorded in many years. 
By their timely action the future of the Society is assured and 
it now enters upon a new era of opportunity. An extended ac- 
count of the legislative favor was published by the Secretary in 
the July issue of the QuarTERLY. A few items from the new - 
appropriation must suffice for this report. 

1. $238,000 for the erection of a World War Memorial 
Wing to the building of the Society. 

2. $6,000 a year for the: Publications of the Society, double 
the amount appropriated in previous years. 

3. Increase in the salaries of a number of the employes of 
the Society. 

4. Better provision for the care of the various properties 
of the Society, including especially Logan Elm Park. 

5. Provision for four additional employes including one 
library assistant. 


6. An increase in appropriation for books and manu- 
scripts, also for specimens. 
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7. An appropriation for a Photostat Outfit which has al- 
ready been installed. 

This result is due to the harmonious presentation of the 
needs of the Society through committees, officers and friends to 
to the General Assembly, and to the friendly attitude of the 
General Assembly itself, including especially the chairman of 
the finance committee of the House, Honorable Harry D. Sil- 
ver, and the chairman of the finance committee of the Senate, 
Honorable J. F. Atwood. Among the friends of the Society 
who appeared before the committees of the General Assembly 
must be remembered General Chauncey B. Baker and General 
Harold M. Bush who spoke most effectively in support of the 
appropriation for the Memorial Wing. 


LEGISLATION 


The General Assembly not only appropriated the items al- 
ready mentioned, but made additional appropriations and 
passed three bills of special interest to the Society as follows: 

1. An appropriation of $15,000 was made for real estate 
and other improvements at the site of old Fort St. Clair in 
Preble County, Ohio. 


2. A bill introduced by Honorable Joseph H. Ebright of 
Tuscarawas County appropriates $10,000 for the purchase and 
preservation of the site of the village of Schoenbrun. 


3. A bill-introduced by Honorable Thomas L. Calvert of 
Clark County appropriates $10,000 for the construction of a 
monument to General George Rogers Clark and to commemorate 
the battle of Piqua and the birthplace of Tecumseh in Clark 
County. 

4. Honorable Harvey D. Cope is the author of a bill, now 
a law, that provides for the transfer of newspaper files by 
county commissioners to the custody of this Society. 


The three properties to be acquired are all to pass to the 
custody of this Society. The aggregate appropriation for these 
sites is $35,000. This is a considerable sum but it looks small 
compared with a bill introduced into the Illinois legislature 
providing for an appropriation of $250,000 for the purchase of 
a single famous Indian mound site in that state. $2000 was 
also appropriated for improvements on the site of the battle 
of Fallen Timbers. 

THE LIBRARY. 


A number of additions have been made by gift to the li- 
brary within the past year. Brief mention is here made of the 
most notable only of these: ‘ 
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1. The library of the Old Northwest Genealogical and 
Historical Society, reference to which has already been made. 
This large collection contains a number of valuable books that 
will be a distinct addition to the library. In it are some dupli- 
cates, the exact number of which has not yet been determined, 
and some government documents of no special value. It con- 
tains also many duplicate numbers of the publications of that 
Society which are now quite rare and will be valuable for pur- 
poses of exchange. This collection comes to our Society through 
the active interest of Colonel Edward Orton, Jr., and the gen- 
erous spirit of Spahr and Glenn, who released all financial 
claims on it, and the cordial cooperation of Walter D. McKin- 
ney and H. Warren Phelps. A full account of this valuable ad- 
dition will be published in the QuARTERLy as soon as shelves 
are provided and the books are properly classified. 

2. By will, Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Reynolds, a life mem- 
ber who departed this life April 5, 1923, left to the Society a 
large collection of Ohio newspapers many of them of early date. 
This collection has recently been received but the boxes have 
not yet been opened. 

3. A collection of newspapers, chiefly from Ohio, but in- 

cluding a number of very early New England items together 
with old school text books and account books formerly the 
property of T. Tuller of Worthington, purchased by Dr. Mills 
with a large collection of historic relics, was transferred to the 
library. This collection like the others still awaits arrangement 
and binding. 
- 4. Lieutenant J. Edgar Butler made a distinct addition 
to the collection of World War papers previously presented by 
him and added to these a German album of the World War 
in five volumes, portraying that great struggle from the German 
viewpoint. 

5. The private library of Dr. Frank B. Chapman, in- 
cluding about one hundred volumes, was presented to the li- 
brary by his widow. 

6. Many volumes were added within the past year through 
exchange with other historical societies. These are all valuable 
and some of them especially so. 

7. With a small appropriation of $250 a year, which was 
all that was available prior to July 1, 1923, a few purchases 
only were made of new books, but these include some valuable 
items, chiefly large standard histories of the World War. Since 
July 1, there have been added to the library the new “Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,” “Abraham Lincoln” in ten volumes by 
Nicolay and Hay, together with other standard lives of the 
great Emancipator. 
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8. A notable and very valuable addition was made to the 
Meeker Library which was purchased and given by Honorable 
Claude Meeker. It is the manuscript history of Ohio in three 
large volumes complete, which was written by the well-known 
newspaper correspondent and historian, William A. Taylor, 
for a publishing house of New York but never printed. 

The demands upon the library for reference work have 
steadily grown. This is chiefly through correspondence. Every 
day brings letters of inquiry. Many of these are from outside 
of the state in regard to Ohio history and biography. While 
the library is not equipped for extended research work an ef- 
fort has been made to give requested information as far as 
possible. 

The work of cataloging the books that have long been in 
the library is still in progress. Within the past year 1323 vol- 
umes have been classified and 756 volumes accessioned. 1430 
cards for the Meeker Library have been prepared and are ready 
to file while over 2000 cards for preliminary reference to this 
collection have been made. 

The collection of items of current historic interest is in- 
dustriously continued. Newspaper clippings, roughly classified, 
have accumulated in large quantities. Even in their present 
state they have been found very useful. When they are more 
systematically arranged and indexed in scrap-books, they will 
constitute a most valuable record of events. 

A collection of newspapers covering the issues from the an- 
nouncement of the death of President Harding to and including 
account of the funeral obsequies at Marion is a recent feature 
of this work, now on exhibition in the library. One word only 
in regard to the publications of the Society. It is hoped before 
another year passes to arrange to furnish regularly, as they are 
issued, to every public library in the state the annual bound 
volumes of the QUARTERLY. 

Since the last meeting of the Society Governor A. V. 
Donahey appointed as Trustees of the Society Dr. F. C. Furniss 
and Honorable Claude Meeker. 


On motion of Mr. Wood, the report was received, 
and made a part of the records of the meeting. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Mr. E. F. Wood, read his report 
as follows: 


© 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1923. 


1923. 
RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand July 1, 1922 $2,305.64 
World War Memorial Fund July 1, 1922, trans. to 

cash 51,087.01 
Campus Martius Fund July 1, 1922, trans. to cash.. 2,000.00 
Be PED: CIs ov odcvsedacescccsnaeneves 505.00 
Active Membership Dues 96.00 
NG at Fe Gi... POs ca vncs cesses edkedenaens 
Interest on Permanent Fund 
Interest on Campus Martius Fund 
Interest on Balances 
Gift of Masonic Lodge of Circleville, Ohio, paid by 

Individual Members of Scioto Commandery 

Knights Templars 
Interest on World War Memorial Fund 
From State Treasurer on Sundry Appropriations... 50,274.27 


Total Receipts 


Personal Service 

Salaries $17,620.00 
Supplies 

Office 355-23 

General Plant Supplies 658.44 
Repairs 

Museum and Library Building, Columbus..... 358.03 

Serpent Mound 200.00 

Logan Elm Park 228.40 

Fort Ancient Park 222.90 

Big Bottom Park 44.44 
Water Rent 49.20 
Light, Heat and Power 729.60 
Express, Freight and Drayage 165.41 
Expenses of Trustees and Committees............. 600.24 
Telephone Service 87.33 
Contingencies 

Sundry Expenses 120.50 

Publications 3,227.26 

Reprinting Publications 15,017.81 

Vol. XXXII — 42. 
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Field Work 2,010.95 
Library Equipment 143.30 
Museum Equipment 160.20 
Campus Martius Improvements 2,031.00 
World War Memorial Building 46,834.90 
Fort Laurens Park Improvement 2,433.95 
Fort Amanda Park Roadway, etc. ............ 433-37 
Division of Spiegel Grove State Park 
Salaries 2,400.00 
Wages 499.51 
Architect Fees 400.00 
Office Supplies 50.05 
General Plant Supplies 175.00 
Repairs — Roof 2,758.00 
Repairs — General 522.38 
Water 47.55 
Light, Heat and Power 866.50 
Telephone Service 21.00 
Insurance 152.00 


$101,624.45 
Transferred to: 
Permanent Fund — Life Memberships 505.00 


$102,129.45 
World War Memorial Fund, June 30, 1923.... 5,870.23 
Cash on hand, June 30, 1923 1,376.38 


Total Disbursements 


PERMANENT FUND 
Amount of Fund July 1, 1922 $21,074.00 
Increase by Life Membership dues to June 30, 1923 505.00 
Total amount of Fund June 30, 1923 $21,579.00 


This is invested in a 5% interest bearing Time Certificate 
of Deposit issued by The Ohio State Savings Association of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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WORLD:WAR MEMORIAL FUND 


Original amount received from Ex-Gov. James M. 
“Cox: 230. 4 $47,440.21 
Interest received to and including June 30, 1922.... 3,646.80 


Total amount of Fund July 1, 1922 $51,087.01 
Interest received to June 30, 1923 1,462.12 


t $52,549.13 
Paid during the past year on approved estimates on 


building 46,678.90 


Balance in Fund June 90, 190%... ......-scccecees $5,870.23 





HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
AND 
SPIEGEL GROVE 


Total disbursements made by the Society on account 
of the above named property as per figures con- 
tained in the above detailed report were 

Total receipts from the State Treasurer on sundry 
appropriations for the care of this property 
were $7,265.34 
Paid from other funds.............. 626.65 


$7,891.99 


$152.00 

- Architect Fees 400.00 
Expenses of Chairman of Spiegel Grove Com- 

mittee 71.15 

Paid on account of Invitations 3.50 


$626.65 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) E. IF. Woon, 
Columbus, Ohio, Treasurer. 
September 19, 1923. 


On motion of Mr. Bareis, seconded by Mr. Sherman, 
the report was received and made a part of the record 
of the meeting. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


The Director, Dr. W. C. Mills, read his report as 
follows: 


I take pleasure in submitting my second report as Director 
of the Museum. The past year has been very successful in 
many ways. 

First. The attendance to the museum has been very good 
and exceeded in numbers that of previous years. Practically 
every state in the Union was represented by visitors who were 
touring the country in automobile and were most numerous 
during the months of June, July and August. 

The addition to the museum as a memorial to the soldiers 
of the World War is now under construction and the first part 
of the contract finished by the contractors, D. W. McGrath and 
Sons. The legislature at its last session provided funds for its 
completion. 

The contract for the construction of the west end of the 
north wing and finishing the part of the wing under construc- 
tion has not been let. However, bids will be received on Sep- 
tember 29, at the office of the Secretary of the Society for the 
completion of the entire north wing. The apparent delay in 
construction will doubtless be explained by the chairman of the 
building committee. 

The museum committee has not been called together dur- 
ing the year. It did not seem advisable as no changes could be 
made while the addition is not advanced far enough to ask their 
presence in conference to the use of certain sectio.. of the new 
addition not provided for. 

The Legislature in its last session provided for a Curator 
of Natural History at $2000 per year, a Registrar and chief 
clerk to the Director at $1500 and a cabinet maker at $1800. I 
have been successful in securing the services of Mr. Howard R. 
Goodwin, of Columbus, as Registrar and Mr. G. R. Waitley, of 
Worthington, as cabinet maker and both entered upon their 
work July I. 

I have not been able to secure a Curator of Natural His- 
tory although several applications have been made. I hope in 
due time to select a man capable of filling the position. 


THE ITINERARY OF THE DIRECTOR. 


October, 1922. Visit to Miamisburg Mound. ~ 
November, 1922, Visit to Marietta in connection with ac- 
cepting the improvement of Campus Martius. 
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December, 1922. Chillicothe. Spoke before Kiwanis Club 
on “Mound City.” Visited the Mound City Group to estimate 
work necessary to place the park in condition. 

January and February, 1923. Gave ten lectures before 
clubs and church societies in Columbus. 

March, 1923. Attended the meeting of Anthropological 
Association in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Visited Spiegel Grove. 

April, 1923. Springfield. Spoke before the Engineers Club 
on Ohio Mounds. 

April, 1923. Attended the Museums Association at 
Charleston, S. C. at the same time acted as delegate from the 
Society to the 150th anniversary of the founding of the first 
museum in America at Charleston, S. C. 

May, 1923. Visited New Philadelphia in connection with 
the exploration of Schoenbrun. Visited Fort Laurens in refer- 
ence to the improvement under construction. 

June, 1923. Visited Fort Laurens in the interest of im- 
provements upon the property. 

July, 1923. Visited Logan Elm Park. Visited New Phila- 
delphia and site of Schoenbrun to report to the committee on 
purchase of the site of Schoenbrun. 

August, 1923. Visited Marion on occasion of the funeral 
of President Harding. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MUSEUM. 


During the year the windows and doors were painted on 
the outside of the building. The work of painting is very 
laborious and was done by the janitors and the superintendent 
of the building. The floors of the north and south halls of the 
Archeological Department were painted and the cases cleaned 
and polished. 

The entire improvement cost only the price of the material, 
as the work was done by the superintendent and his workmen. 


FIELD WORK OF THE SOCIETY. 


During the winter I sent Mr. Shetrone to Morrow County 
to look after the splendid specimen of a mammoth skeleton that 
was found in that county and he secured the specimen by 
purchase from funds provided by a few of our trustees. This 
specimen is the only almost pertect specimen found in Ohio 
and when it is mounted will be a very good addition to our 
museum. 

Mr. Shetrone, Curator of Archzology, continued the ex- 
amination of the Hopewell Group begun last year and is mak- 
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ing splendid progress m uncovering the remnants of the mounds 
in this wonderful group left by former explorers. Mound No. 
2 of the group is where Squier and Davis found six hundred 
large flint discs taken from the center of the mound. Mr. 
Moorehead in his examination of Mound No. 2 removed over 
ten thousand of the discs, all taken from the center of the 
mound. Mr. Shetrone’s examination brought to light a number 
of splendid burials, one placed in a sarcophagus made of stone. 
The graves were southeast and southwest of the great deposit 
of flint discs. Quite a deposit of flint discs still remained in 
situ on the west side of the deposit of flint. On the east side 
of the mound a large crematory was unearthed, the western end 
of which extended into the excavations by former explorer but 
was missed by them. 

Mound No. 25, the largest of the group, was more than 
100 feet wide and more than 400 feet long and is of special 
interest because of the rich finds made by former explorers. Mr. 
Shetrone commenced his examination on the south end of the 
great mound removing the earth of which it is composed to the 
floor. 

The season’s explorations stopped at the 200 feet mark 
leaving about 260 to 275 feet to examine... Mr. Shetrone has 
taken out thirteen burials, all of which had stored with them 
many ornaments and implements of copper, silver, bone, crystal, 
obsidian, mica, woven cloth, shells, etc. 

I anticipate that Mr. Shetrone will be in the field earlier 
next year, if possible, and complete the exploration of the group. 
The Society now owns the privilege of examination of the large 
Pricer Mound of the Seip Group, located in the Paint Creek 
Valley, and this mound will be examined as soon as the Hope- 
well Group is completed. The Pricer Mound is perhaps the 
largest mound in the Scioto Valley, 250 feet long, 150 feet wide 
and 29 feet high and contains 16,000 cubic yards of earth. 

During the year the Field Museum of Natural History 
published “The Hopewell Mound Group of Ohio” by Warren 
K. Moorehead. The work of exploration was done for the 
department of anthropology of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, 1891-2. The collections made from the Hope- 
well Group are now owned by the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago, and properly exhibited in the new museum 
building. 

During the summer the Director spent several days in ex- 
amining the site of Schoenbrun to determine if possible the 
site of the first church and school established in the Northwest 
Territory. The examination brought to light the small cellars 


* 
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which contained broken dishes and glass, hunting knives, parts 
of copper kettles, pieces of copper, wrought nails, various parts 
of flintlock guns, pieces of iron, axes and numerous smal) 
articles such as buttons, buckles, etc., verifying the writings and 
drawings of Zeisberger, the early missionary who established 
Schoenbrun. 

THE VARIOUS PROPERTIES OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Museum and Library building located in Columbus is 
in very good condition, although the contractor in wrecking the 
fire escape at the north end of the building removed more wall 
than was really. necessary and permitted the rain during the 
summer to mar the walls in the northwest corner of the build- 
ing. The building was painted on the outside and the floors 
of the north and south Archeological Halls were painted. 


Spiegel Grove State Park 


The new addition to the Hayes Memorial Library and 
Museum is now practically completed and some changes have 
been made in the use of the rooms in the new building. 

The plan as contemplated in the beginning was to use the 
basement room as a museum but Colonel Hayes has changed 
this arrangement by placing the museum on the first floor and 
anticipates placing the library in the basement. The heating 
plant placed in the dwelling and connected to the memorial 
building by a tunnel was considered dangerous and it was 
deemed advisable to appear before the Emergency Board, which 
was done, and the sum of $8500 granted to erect a separate heat- 
ing plant and connect with building by underground conduits. 
The plans for the heating plant are in the hands of the Highway 
Department. 

Fort Amanda Park. 


The additional land for which the state appropriated the 
funds was purchased during the year. The road from the high- 
way to the monument is completed but the new fence is not 
complete. 

Fort Laurens Park. 

The building at Fort Laurens is complete and is a very 
commodious cottage of seven rooms with basement. The roads 
are completed and the planting of trees provided for. 


Campus Martius. 
The retaining wall at Campus Martius is complete and 
Mr. Brennan, one of the local committee on Campus: Martius, 
is having the old well repaired. 
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Big Bottom Park. 


The park is in fine condition. The fence surrounding the 
park is in good repair and the inhabitants of the country sur- 
rounding Stockport appreciate the opportunities the park af- 
fords. 

Logan Elm Park. 


One of the large limbs of the Logan Elm had to be re- 
moved and we now have a five foot section on exhibition in 
the building. During a heavy storm some weeks ago another 
limb was broken and perhaps will be removed. The planting 
of seedlings of the Logan elm within the park is very commend- 
able. 

Mound City Group. 


The appropriation recommended by the Board of Trustees 
for the restoration of Mound City for some unaccountable 
reason was left out of the appropriation and it was not dis- 
covered until after the bill had passed. I feel that during the 
coming year we should arrange to commence the restoration of 
the mounds. 

The Director purchased the Y. M. C. A. house on the 
property and it is now the property of the Society. 

On the first of Jast April I finished my quarter of a century 
as head of the museum and with the exception of the last few 
years head of the library. 1 was installed Curator April 1, 
1898 and my first act was to remove two “For Sale” labels from 
the cases where archeological specimens were placed on ex- 
hibition and at once notified the owners that their collections 
were held subject to their order. Our field explorations were 
very successful from the beginning and our collections soon be- 
came known in the various parts of the country. In 1go1 the Pan 
American Exposition held in Buffalo, New York, sent their 
representative to Ohio to invite the Society to make an exhibit 
of archeological interest at the Exposition and the Exposition 
Company paid all the expense of transportation; the expense 
of installation by the Curator and the expense of a caretaker 
selected by the Curator, who remained with the collection during 
the entire time of the exhibition. The Society was awarded a 
gold medal, the highest prize, against all competitors. 

Our collections grew so rapidly that the small gallery of 
Orton Hall was filled to overflowing. One of the large rooms 
on the second floor was assigned to the Society and within 
a year this room was inadequate for our use. About one 
year after I was elected Curator the Society elected me librarian 


. 
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and asked me to collect together the books belonging to the 
Society that were for the most part kept in a small case in the 
State Library and others were held by individuals. The Society 
at that time had only a very few exchanges with like societies 
throughout the country. 1 at once opened up correspondence 
with all the historical and learned societies of the country and 
established an exchange and in practically all cases was able 
to compiete sets of all the historical societies of the United 
States. 

The University recognized our growth and the desirability 
of retaining the Society upon the Campus and solicited the 
Society to occupy the west half of the second floor of Page 
Hall, also the library stack room on the same floor and two 
rooms on first floor for our historical exhibit and practically 
the entire basement for storage. 

In 1903 the Society was invited to make an exhibit at the 
Louisiana Exposition at St. Louis, Missouri. Our field work 
was very productive of results and our exhibits carried off the 
“Grand Prize”. 

In 1907 the Society was again invited to make an 
archeological exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition and again 
we carried off the highest award, a gold medal. 

Atter our return from the Jamestown Exposition with a 
carload of show cases added to the carload we received from 
the Louisiana Exposition only a few years before, Page Hall 
was inadequate for our needs and the University, recognizing 
the importance of tlus institution to the campus of the Uni- 
versity, exerted its influence in our behalf before the Legislature 
of 1911-12 and an appropriation of $100,000 was secured. The 
University authorities suggested the present site for the build- 
ing which our Board ot lrustees accepted. After we moved 
into our new building one of the trustees said to me after look- 
ing over the museum, “Il guess this will hold you now.” 

1 teel we should co-operate more with the University. We 
give the students of the University the use of our library and 
in class work our archzological knowledge and we give to 
the entire University body our museum and we now feel that 
since we have established a department of natural history and 
of history and extended the educational features of these de- 
partments that the University should co-operate by depositing 
with us their museum specimens and confine themselves to a 
working class room museum so the specimens of the museum 
character may become available to the public. 

! wish to thank the Board of Trustees for their cordial co- 
operation which was a great help in building up a museum, 
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some branches of which are not exceeded at the present time 
by any museum in the United States, namely archeology, and I 
predict that the next quarter of a century of field work will 
place Ohio in the front rank in the preservation of its antiq- 
uities. : 

The following additions were made to the Historical Col- 
lection from October 2, 1922 to September 17, 1923. 


Add. No. 92—Dr. E. C. Mills, Specimen of Obsidian. 
10-2-22. 
Acc. No. 335— Charles Yancy, Buchanan, Florida, Rattle- 
snake Skin. 10-10-22. 
436—C. A. Boggs, Columbus, Ohio, Wooden Clock- 
wheels. 10-10-22. 
337 — Mrs. Mary E. Boggs, Columbus, Ohio, Pioneer 
relics. 10-10-22. 
338— A. G. Thurman, Columbus, Ohio, Historic 
Furniture. 10-10-22. 
339 — H. & E. Anderson, Peekskill, New York, Model 
of Gyroscope. 10-10-22. 
340 — Col. W. L. Curry, Columbus, Ohio, Military 
Badges. 10-10-22. 
341 — Prof. W. H. Foster, Iowa City, lowa, Pioneer 
tobacco pouch. 10-11-22. 
342 — Albert E. Avey, Columbus, Ohio, Loans Drum, 
Mexican and Civil Wars. 
343 —C. Huddle, Animal heads. 5-12-22. 
344 — John Kuntzman, Mastodon leg-bone. 7-21-22 
345 —G. S. Burrell, U. S. N., Fossils. 10-20-22. 
346 — Miss Elsie Jones, Dayton, Ohio, French Medal. 
10-20-22. 
Add. No. 145 —G. M. Finkel, Filipino Hat. 10-4-22, 
Acc. No. 347— Mrs. Thomas Hibben, Columbus, ‘ Ohio, 
Pioneer and Indian specimens. 10-4-22. 
Add. No. 260—Miss M. L. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio, Eskimo 
Moccasins. 
Acc. No. 348— A. G. Rogers, Antique Clock. 10-14-22. 
349 — H. M. Herring, New Holland, Ohio, Mastodon 
Bones. 10-14-22. 
350 — Douglas N. Starr, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, Old locks and coins. 11-20-22. 
351— Neal A. McCoy, Seville, Ohio, Roman Coin. 
10-20-22. 
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352 — Chas. B. Delany, Columbus, Ohio, Silk Badge. 
12-26-22. 

353 — Mrs. R. G. Weitzell, Columbus, Ohio, Speci- 
mens of wood and ferns. 12-27-22. 

347 —Mrs. Thomas Hibben, Columbus, Ohio, Indian 
baskets, pipe and bag. 3-10-23. 

354— Prof. H. P. Elwood, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, War relics. 2-20-23. 

355 — Geo. T. Watters, Columbus, Ohio, Rifle and 
Ammunition. 2-20-23. 


- 356— J. H. Tuttle, Columbus, Ohio, Rifle, powder- 


Acc. No. 


horn and bullet mould. 2-15-23. 

357 — Dr. F. R. Chapman, Flint-lock pistols, pipes and 
razors. 3-7-23. 

358— W. A. Marshall, Columbus, Ohio, Mounted 
birds. 4-10-23. 


Archaeological. 


279 — John Scatterday, Columbus, Ohio, Stone Head 
(Aztec) and photos. 10-11-22. 

280 — A. H. Dewey, Rochester, New York, Catlinite 
Beads. 10-10-11. 

281 — The Ginther Mound Specimens, exploration of 
1922. 

282— The Miesse Mound, Ross County, Human 
femur with flint arrow-point imbedded, etc. 
8-10-22. 

283 — The Hopewell Group, Ross County explora- 

: tion of 1922. 

284 — The Dublin Gravel Bank, exploration of April, 
1922. 

285 — Hocking-Vinton flint deposits, examined Oc- 
tober 2-6, 1922. 

286 — Dr. E. C. Mills, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 2 
Metates. 10-10-22. 

287 — Pueblo Indian pottery. 10-12-22.. 

288 —- The I. N. Keyser collection, Urbana, Ohio, pur- 
chased. 7-15-22. 

289 — Chas. B. Delaney, Columbus, Ohio, Shell 
Bracelets, Cliff-dwelling, Arizona. 12-25-22. 

290 — C. M. Emerson, Columbus, Ohio, Mogqui In- 
dian pottery. 12-26-22. 

291 — Dr. F. R. Chapman, Columbus, Ohio, Bequest, 
prehistoric stone relics. 3-6-23. 
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292 — Two Birdstones, gravel burials, Kenton, Hardin 
County, Ohio. 3-29-23. 

247 —J. Rodney Gragg, Bainbridge, Ohio, Addition 
to collection. 3-29-23. 
collection. 3-29-23. 

293 — Walter Hightshoe, Columbus, Ohio, Deposits 
specimens from Perry County, Ohio. 6-1-23. 

294— Homer Edson, Middletown, Ohio, presents 
collection. 6-2-23. 

295— Carlos Benson, Ohio State University, °23. 
Columbus, Ohio, Inca pottery. 6-8-23. 

296 — Howard R. Goodwin, Jr., Columbus, Ohio, Flint 
Arrow and Spear-points. 7-3-23. 

207 — Robert Goslin, Lancaster, Ohio, Human skull 
and stone relics. 7-8-23. 

247 —J. Rodney Gragg, Bainbridge, Ohio, Grooved 
Stone Axe. 7-13-23. 

23— T. B. Bowers, Columbus, Ohio. Arrow-head 
and Bone Awl. 8-3-23. 

298 — Prof. W. L. Graves, Ohio State University. 
Columbus, Ohio, Celt. 8-11-23. 

299-—- Prof. Wilber Stout, Ohio State University. 
Columbus, Ohio, Specimens of Flint, Vinton 
and Athens Co. July, August, September, 1923. 

300 — Mrs. Emily H. Miller, Columbus, Ohio. Stone 
Axes and Celts. 9-17-23. 

199 —Dr. Albert Cooper, Columbus, Ohio, Axes, 
Pestles and Arrow-heads. 9-17-23. 

Natural History : 
1— Howard R. Goodwin, Jr., Columbus, Ohio, pre- 
presents 40 specimens of Minerals. 7-2-23. 
2—G. R. Waitley, Worthington, Ohio. Nineteen 
mounted birds. Purchased 7-6-23. 

3—J. Herman. Collection of Minerals and Shells. 
Purchased 7-13-23. 

4— Philip Kientz. Snake-skin. 7-25-23. 

5—Mrs. William N. King, Columbus, Ohio. Col- 
lection of shells. 8-3-23. 

6— Mrs. Emily H. Miller, Columbus, Ohio. Shells 
and Minerals. 9-17-23. 

7— A. O. Glock, Columbus, Ohio. Marine specimens. 
9-17-23. 

8 — Jacob Sherman, Columbus, Ohio. Swan, mount- 
ed. 9-17-23. 
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Ethnological 


Acc. No. 1—G. R. Waitley, Worthington, Ohio. Seventy-four 
specimens, purchased 7-6-23. 
2—H. F. Burkey, Findlay, Ohio. Indian horn spoon 
and moose caller. 7-16-23. 
3—Dr. E. C. Sherman, Columbus, Ohio. Mexican 
and Chinese hats and Indian coat of beaded buck- 
skin. 7-26-23. 


On motion of Dr. Hatton, duly seconded, the report 
was received and made a part of the record of the 
meeting. 

REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 

Mr. Walter D. Wall read the report of the Auditors 

Mr. Wall stated that in “the course of the audit all 
vouchers issued during the year and all bank checks 
drawn were examined and were found to be correctly 
entered and charged.” “The balance of appropriation 
accounts were verified by comparison with those dis- 
closed by the records of the Auditor of State.” De- 
tailed figures are given in his report showing repairs 
and expenditures and the condition of the different 
funds of the Society. 

On motion of General Orton, seconded by Mr. Gal- 
breath, the report was received and made a part of the 
record of the meeting. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FORT ANCIENT 
AND WARREN COUNTY SERPENT MOUND 
Dr. B. F. Prince, Chairman of the Committee on 
Fort Ancient and the Warren County Serpent Mound, 
read the report as follows: 


Your Committee on Fort Ancient and Warren County Ser- 
pent Mound, though called several times, has not been able to 
meet as a body during the year. ‘Your chairman has made a 
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number of visits to Fort Ancient and has kept in touch with the 
custodian. -Minor repairs that were necessary have been’ made 
on the buildings. The road within the Fort has been repaired 
and a considerable amount of fence has “been built. 

The expenditures on these objects has amounted to $222.90, 
a sum far too small, but it exhausted the supply. 

A sign “Fort Ancient” is now swung over the entrance 
gate, which gives the information the visitors so often ask for, 
whether they are really at the Fort. 

Concerning the grounds within the walls, your committee 
reports that none of it except a small spot is now under culti- 
vation ; the farming is done on grounds outside the walls. 

The inside of the walls has been thoroughly cleaned and 
they look well. There has been during the last twenty-five years 
a growth of brush in various places, forming clumps, which ob- 
scure the walls from view. The custodian has commenced clear- 
ing up this growth. It is work that ought to be done. These 
places should be put in such shape that hereafter the mower 
can run over the ground and keep it clean. Some expenditures 
of funds will be needed to complete this work. 

There has been much said about the wearing away of cer- 
tain portions of the walls which in time will cause them to dis- 
appear entirely. This apparent wearing away of the walls is 
especially noticeable on the wall within the old fort leading to 
the “Lookout.” To that place nearly every visitor goes. If they 
walk, they certainly will walk on the walls. It will, however, be 
many generations before the walls will entirely disappear, if it 
can ever happen, but the walls are wearing. Shall a wire fence 
be erected to keep the people away from the wall? Or shall 
the people be kept from the “Lookout”? 

In time past the custodian has planted sod at places, where 
the erosion was greatest, but sod will not attach itself to the 
hard wall. Here is a problem for the Society to solve. 

Now another problem presents itself, that of extending a 
gravel road all the way to the “Lookout.” We must realize that 
society is on wheels, and goes everywhere with great rapidity ; 
autos are coming by the hundreds to the Fort. There used to 
be a well defined road leading to the “Lookout,” but an autoist 
does not care for roads, when they do not suit him, so, if pos- 
sible, he makes one for himself. The old road has been aban- 
doned and new roads made until the road-way is almost a 
hundred feet wide. The only way to regulate this is to make a 
graveled road. This will be somewhat expensive, but in time 
must be done. This work cannot be done out of our present 
appropriation. ; 
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_ Toilets were built twenty-five years ago and have been re- 
paired from time to time. New ones are now necessary. They 
will be built out of the appropriations for general purposes. 


A garage was built during the year costing over $100.00, of 
which amount the Society paid $50.00. 


Your Committee would suggest the feasibility of employing 
an extra man, whose duties would keep him on the ground all 
the time. He could keep watch of the people, and correct such 
misdemeanors as occur, when crowds gather at the Fort, save 
the trees from danger of fire, clean the grounds of scattered 
paper and help keep in order, generally, the premises. 


The extent of the Fort with its many acres, the great in- 
terest taken in it by its many visitors, and its silent message from 
the past, call for a broader and more ample treatment of Fort 
Ancient. 

Your Committee did not visit the Warren County Serpent 
Mound: It has no recommendation in regard to it. One mem- 
ber of your Committee promised to get options on the land, but 
he has not yet reported. 


On motion the report was received and made a part 
of the record of the meeting. 

Mr. Woop: “I ask that the report be received and 
the recommendations referred to the Trustees. I am 
going to call the attention of the meeting to the fact 
that the gentleman who just read the report to us has 
served this Society for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, having been appointed a Trustee something over 
twenty-seven years ago by the Governor, and reap- 
pointed by all Governors until the present year. It 
seems to me, in view of the long service rendered gratu- 
itously by Dr. Prince, to The Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, that in acting upon this report, 
we cannot do less than accept it by a rising vote, as an 
expression of appreciation of the splendid services ren- 
dered by Dr. Prince.” 

Colonel Hayes stated that at a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees held shortly after the retirement of Pro- 
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fessor Prince from the board he [Col. Hayes] pro- 
posed that the Chairman appoint a committee to report 
on the services of Professor Prince and of the late Vice- 
President, Daniel J. Ryan. This presumably has been 
done. It is a poor plan to show the appreciation of this 
Society by a rising vote. It should have been done by 
the Trustees, if it was not done. 

A rising vote was had and all present arose, thus 
accepting the report and expressing their high regard 
for Dr. Prince. 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, Chairman of the Committee 
on Historical Societies, stated that the committee had 
not met and therefore he had no report to make. 

Dr. J. W. Dunham explained that he had not been 
able to meet with the Committee on Fort Ancient and 
Warren County Serpent Mound because of his absence 
in Florida. From information gathered it was his opin- 
ion that it would be possible for the Society to acquire 
the site of the Warren County Serpent Mound. He had 
said to an agent for this property, “You sell the prop- 
erty and have that ten acres reserved, and I will stand 
security that we will pay it.” He thought the land 
would not cost in excess of $800. 


REPORT ON LOGAN ELM PARK 


Mr. Frank Tallmadge, Chairman of the Committee 
on Logan Elm Park, read the report as follows: 


Two leaders have been destroyed by storms. One in the 
winter was given attention with funds donated by the individual 
members of the Knights Templars Commandery at Circleville. 
Our grateful acknowledgment is due for this considerable sum 
and should be made to those donors through Senator C. C. Chap- 
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pelear. On Sunday, August 12th, the velocity of the wind broke 
off the second and largest of the remaining two leaders. The 
large branches were not disturbed, being cabled to the trunk. 
About the first of June the Elm was the recipient of a glancing 
blow from a stroke of lightning, with the result only of the 
loss of bark. Every attention possible on the part of experts. 
has been rendered immediately after each damage herein men- 
tioned. The symmetry of the old monarch has been in a degree 
lost. 

The increasing number of visitors called for seats. This 
need has been supplied by a requisition for one dozen benches, 
of suitable size and weight, manufactured by a State Depart- 
ment, which kindly furnished us with free transportation of the 
same to the Park. 

We now have a large number of seedlings, possibly one 
hundred, with an average height of two feet. These will be trans- 
planted when the proper time arrives in a place reserved near 
the creek, and a grove established. Seedlings from these seed- 
lings can and will be carefully preserved, and they will become 
grandsons of the famous Logan Elm. Thus the tree will live in 
perpetuity. 

It is recommended that the entrance road be changed from 
following close to the west line fence to the center of our plat, 
which will mean a new roadway about five hundred feet in 
length, the west side of the road to be used for parking ma- 
chines, and the ground east thereof should be planted in trees, 
with a view to transforming what is now wholly of no purpose 
into an arboretum, growing later into a bird sanctuary. When 
the trees are planted a hedge on the north and west will be of 
both service and beauty — service in keeping at a safe distance 
the ever-present automobiles. Shrubbery, we suggest, should be 
planted on the park side of the comfort stations. 

We acknowledge from as many persons the gifts of five 
young elms, all doing well. But in case the plan of the Ar- 
boretum is accepted and started, we favor the planting of each 
kind of native tree, the trees to be named later for the persons 
present at the Treaty, with the possible exception of Simon 
Girty. 

In past reports we have referred to the absence of many 
names of those present on the copper tablet of the Cresap Me- 
morial, among them Colonel William C..Crawford and Colonel 
Andrew Lewis. Will our Society authorize those missing names 
supplied by ordering a second plate imbedded on the east side 
of said stone? 


Vol. XXXII — 43. 
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After three years of constant efforts it has been impossible 
to procure an option for additional land, now so much needed. 
This is due to the entailment of the Wallace Farm, which bor- 
ders the Park on all sides. Congo Creek, a clear, swift flowing 
stream, is just beyond our east line fence, and it should be made 
accessible to our visitors. From May 6th to September Ist there 
were five thousand persons who placed their names on the Reg- 
ister in the cabin. 


On motion of Mr. Wood the report was received 
and made a part of the record of the meeting. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMORIAL 
BUILDING 


General Edward Orton, Jr., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Memorial Building, read the report as fol- 
lows: 


REPORT OF THE BUILDING COMMITTEE FOR THE WORLD WAR 
MEMORIAL BUILDING TO THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOG- 
ICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The organization of this Committee, the personnel for 
which was reported to the Board of Directors on December 
30th, 1921, has remained without change during the year past 
except for the addition of a strong Sub-Committee, whose duty 
it is to render advice and criticism upon the artistic features 
of the Memorial building, more especially the proposed bronze 
tablets and statuary. The names of these new members of the 
Committee are as follows: 


Mr. William M. Hekking, Director, Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. Franz R. Huntington, President Board of Trustees, 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Mr. F. W. Schumacher, ‘Ex-president. Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts. 

Mr. John E. McCrehen, Member Columbus Planning Com- 
mission. 

Miss Neva J. Collins, President City Beautification Society. 

Mr. Thomas Ewing French, Professor of Engineering 

Drawing, Ohio State University, and President Book 

Plate Club of America. 
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Mr. George H. Bulford, Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. John E. Hussey, Assistant, Department Landscape 
Architecture, Ohio State University, former Direc- 
tor Columbus Art School. 


The bids for the partial erection of the World War 
Memorial Building were opened upon the day of the last An- 
nual Meeting, September 9, 1922. The best and lowest bidder 
was found to be D. W. McGrath & Sons of Columbus, Ohio, 
at $52,500.00. This bid was slightly in excess of the funds 
available. A few minor changes were then suggested by the 
Architect omitting certain features to be supplied later and thus 
reducing the cost of construction to $51,000,00, the amount 
which with its accretion from interest, the committee would 
have available within the period to be covered by construction. 
To these changes the contractor agreed, and a contract was 
signed September 16, 1922. This contract carried construction 
of the empty shell of the building, entirely without finish, up 
to and including the floor of the second story. 

On September 18, 1922, the first spade-full of earth for 
the New Memorial Building was turned by our honored Presi- 
dent, James E. Campbell, whose honorable record in the Navy 
during the war of the Rebellion, made his service in this ca- 
pacity doubly appropriate. Brigadier General Chauncey B. 
Baker, U. S. A., retired, representing the American Legion, 
turned the second spade-full and other members of the Com- 
mittee then followed. 

During the fall and winter months construction was vigor- 
ously pushed, and by April, 1923, the work had been carried 
as far as was advantageous pending the provision of funds for 
its completion. Certain construction problems required holding 
back until it was known whether a temporary roof would have 
to be put over the incomplete building, or whether it would be 
carried on to completion during the current building season. 

After the beginning of construction, the discussion of the 
Memorial features, which had been held in abeyance for some 
months, was resumed, and the sculptor, Mr. Bruce W. Saville, 
was requested to meet a sub-committee specially constituted for 
the purpose of considering the artistic side of the Memorial 
feature. Three meetings of the sub-committee were held, dur- 
ing which the discussion explored the whole field of possible 
art treatment of the space, now rather rigidly fixed by the build- 
ing then under construction. By a process of elimination, the 
committee gradually worked back to the point already reached 
in the spring of 1922, when it was tentatively decided that the 
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central room on the first floor of the Memorial building should 
be itself so treated as to make it the memorial, in place of mak- 
ing the room as the receptacle of a statue or other memorial 
object. This conception was then finally adopted by the Sub- 
Committee, and the sculptor requested to make a small model 
of the proposed room, with four bronze panels of large size, 
showing (a) The Draft, (b) The Training, (c) The Combat, 
(d) The Victory, as the four outstanding features of the World 
War, differentiating it from all other wars. 


This model was made and submitted to a meeting of the 
whole Committee held on January 17, 1923. The general con- 
ception of the Sub-Committee on artistic features was adopted, 
and a structural change in the building recommended by the 
Committee was agreed to, raising the ceiling of the central 
memorial room three feet, in order to assist in creating dignity 
and refinement of its proportions. This change in the construc- 
tion was designed by the architect, and executed by the con- 
tractor, without any extra costs. 


Estimates for the cost of completing the building under 
construction, and for the northwest corner pavilion of 50 ft. x 
50 ft., and for the completion of the whole west wing of the 
Museum Building were secured from the architect, and it was 
found that the blanket sum of $400,000.00 which had been in- 
serted. in the Budget of the Finance Committee for building 
purposes, without consultation with the building committee, did 
not provide enough money to complete the west wing, and was 
more than enough to finish the Memorial wing and the north- 
west pavilion, including the item of $50,000.00 for the bronze 
memorial features. 

Accordingly, at a meeting of the finance committee and 
some members of the building committee, it was decided, with- 
out stultifying the Society’s Budget request, that efforts before 
the Legislature should be centered on securing $238,000.00, to 
complete the Memorial wing and the northwest pavilion, in- 
cluding memorial features. 

The presentation of the needs of the Society before both 
Houses of the Legislature was made in due course during 
February and March and April, and the Building Committee 
was requested to make its own presentation for the money to 
go ahead with the building plans. This it did, the speakers 
being Generals Harold M. Bush, Chauncey B. Baker, George 
M. Florence and Edward Orton, Jr., on both occasions. 
The memorial purposes of the building were stressed in 
the appeal. The building appropriation passed the House in 
conference. This item of the bill was disapproved by the 
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Governor, but was reinstated over the veto by the Legislature 
in the final session, largely through the very effective and able 
work of the President, Governor Campbell, who was on the 
scene till the issue was settled favorably to our wishes. 


On May 14, 1923, a meeting of the committee was held to 
settle the details of the new construction for which provision 
had been made by the general assembly. This meeting dis- 
cussed a number of questions, the most important of which 
was whether the type of construction used in the old building 
and in the World War Memorial wing so far as constructed, 
which used columns for supporting the floors and ceilings over- 
head, should be continued in the northwest pavilion. It thought 
this room should be built without the columns, which would 
necessitate the use of heavier girders to support the floors. The 
room without columns would then be available for an auditorium 
or meeting room, if it was desired-to use the space for that pur- 
pose. If not desired for this purpose, the room would be more 
effective for exhibit purposes than if the columns were used. 
The expense of construction without columns would be only 
slightly greater. There was a very full debate upon this point, 
because it involved questions concerning the ultimate use of 
the space, which the Director felt was a subject outside of the 
scope of the building committee’s duty. At the end of the dis- 
cussion, General Baker moved: 


“That the architect be authorized to prepare plans for the 
construction of the northwest corner room on the first floor in 
such fashion that it may be practical to use this room as an 
auditorium, and that the room be relieved from the use of 
pillars.” 

This motion was adopted. 

Architect Bradford was given the necessary instructions 
to proceed with the completion of the plans, and his best 
speed was requested. It was expected that these plans would 
be available by the 30th of June, at which time the money ap- 
propriated by the Legislature would be available. 

The Ohio State University building program at this time 
was found to be urgently demanding the architect’s service, 
and in spite of frequent conferences between the architect, the 
University authorities and the building committee, with the best 
efforts to cooperate on the part of all, it proved to be impossible 
for the architect to carry through the plans on the date pro- 
posed on account of shortage of draftsmen in his office and 
inability to secure them, for which the building committee of- 
fered to advance the pay. As a consequence, the plans were 
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not actually ready for submission to the Society until August 
2nd. 

On August 2nd a meeting of the committee was called, 
which was largely attended. After full explanation of the 
plans the committee passed a resolution authorizing the chair- 
man and secretary of the committee to formally approve the 
plans and specifications as submitted. The plans were signed 
at once, and the architect then proceeded to secure the necessary 
approval of the various State boards and commissions, which 
have jurisdiction over state building projects. 

The architect’s estimate showed an item of $50,000.00 for 
the provision of the bronze memorial features of the building, 
but the advertisement for bids did not include the provision 
of this bronze material. It was explained that if possible the 
authority of the proper officials would be secured to permit the 
employment of a first class sculptor who would not only furnish 
the plans and designs for his work, but would also take the 
contract to furnish the actual bronze and erect it, thus putting 
the entire responsibility for this memorial work upon one man. 

The approval of the various state authorities to the archi- 
tect’s plans was secured gradually, the last signature being secured 
August 29th, on which date advertisement for the construction 
of the building was placed in the newspapers. The opening 
of the bids will occur on September 29th, and the formal letting 
of the contract will take place within a few days thereafter. 

The building committee has worked energetically, and on the 
whole successfully in carrying out this program which will 
somewhat more than double the space available for the use of 
the Society, and which will provide it with memorial features 
of the World War which the Committee believes will exceed 
in value and appropriateness anything that has been attempted 
in any other state thus far. The delays, which have been many, 
are those which seem inseparable from the execution of building 
projects by the state, but it is hoped that the next annual 
meeting can be held in the new and completed structure. 


During the reading of this report General Orton ex- 
hibited two charts, showing the plans for, and the ap- 
pearance of the Memorial Room as it will appear when 
completed, and explained the same to those present. He 
also explained that specifications for the bronze work 
have not been prepared, although an appropriation of 
$50,000 is available for that work. The proper state 
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officials will have to be consulted, together with the 
architect, and a decision as to method of procedure de- 
cided upon. Mr. Saville, the sculptor, who has worked 
for this committee for two years, without compensa- 
tion, has made a written proposition to the Highway 
Department, stating the terms under which he will do 
this work, and what he proposes to furnish; that is be- 
fore the Director of Highways now. The latter has 
told me that he is well satisfied with Mr. Saville’s draft, 
but in order that no questions will be raised will prob- 
ably take it up with the Board of Control. The effort 
of the committee is to get as much, and as high quality, 
of bronze for our money as possible. If this work is let 
through competitive bidding, it might be difficult to get 
good sculptors to bid, and if they did bid we would be 
pretty sure that about fifty per cent of the money would 
represent the sculptor’s fee, and the other fifty per cent 
the cost of the work. The plan of Mr. Saville is very 
much better. He [General Orton] feels sure that he 
will, if awarded the contract, supply much more bronze _ 
than he would if tied up on specifications and regula- 
tions, because he is primarily an artist, and will con- 
stantly see additions which he will take out of his share 
rather than out of ours. It is to be hoped the Commis- 
sioner will permit the awarding of the contract for the 
bronze work to Mr. Saville. 

The report was received and made a part of the rec- 
ord of the meeting. 


REPORT OF THE MUSEUM COMMITTEE. 


Mr. George F. Bareis, Chairman of the Museum 
Committee, read the report as follows: 
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The Museum Committee have had no meeting during the 
current year, although the members of the committee have been 
interested in other activities of the Society, especially in the 
erection of the Memorial Wing of the building. Every nook 
and corner of every room and hall and passage-way is stored 
so full of unclassified and uncatalogued material that it was 
thought not necessary to solicit for material by special effort. 
And yet the most valuable material is constantly coming. The 
Field Work of the past season was very valuable and unique 
in results, especially in copper specimens. These articles are 
worth many times what it costs to secure them, for instance the 
string of 320 fresh-water pearls found in one burial mound are 
valued at from $10,000 to $15,000. 


This year the museum committee is anxious to have the 
Building Committee have all the time and attention possible at 
this annual meeting, but next year we hope to have many worth 
while things to report. 


On April 3, 1897, Mr. Warren K. Moorehead resigned as 
Curator, his resignation was not accepted until August 27th. 
Mr. Moorehead was trying to regain his health in New Mexico. 
In the meantime Mr. Clarence Loveberry was acting Curator. 
On December 28, 1897, the museum committee reported that 
Mr. Loveberry had added about 200 earth-works to the Archzo- 
logical Map of Ohio and had explored ninety earthworks and 
village sites, and that there was a total of 19,110 specimens in 
the Museum, with 200 volumes in the library. By way of 
reminiscence, | recall very well when the Museum occupied a 
little dingy upstairs room in the Capitol building. Mr. Graham 
was the only paid officer, and the specimens were stored on top 
of his office table, where almost any one could help himself 
to such as met his fancy. In April, 1898— following Mr. 
Loveberry — Mr. W. C. Mills became the Curator and has now 
given twenty-five years of the most strenuous and devoted 
service. In these years it has been my good fortune to be as- 
sociated with Dr. Mills, and I can testify that he has literally 
devoted all his energies, day and night, to the task, which to 
him was not a task but a joy and delight. Dr. Mills told me 
a few days ago that he has given in actual overtime, during 
these twenty-five years, one year and seven months. During 
these twenty-five years he has collected one of the outstanding 
archeological museunis of Ohio Archeology, in the world. He 
has been a pioneer in many lines of research, and is recognized 
as one of the leading scientific archeologists of the day. 


We hope, by another year, to be able to display much of 
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this fine and valuable material, and also to make a start in the 
installation of the new department of natural history. 


On motion the report was ordered received and 
made a part of the record of this meeting. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SERPENT MOUND 


Professor W. H. Cole, Chairman of the Committee 
on Serpent Mound, read the report as follows: 


Visitors to Serpent Mound Park who may not have been 
there for a few years will note some changes. 

At the entrance to the Park it will be noticed that the board 
archway over the gate with its legend “Entrance to Serpent 
Mound Park” which had fallen into decay, has been replaced 
by two concrete pillars, thirty inches square and seven feet high, 
surmounted with concrete globes. These pillars bear inde- 
structible signs: “Serpent Mound Park, Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society.” 

The wooden gate which did service for many years has 
been replaced by double iron gates. 

The roadway up the hillside to the effigy plateau remains 
practically the same, as lack of sufficient funds has made it im- 
possible to rebuild it in permanent and durable form. We have 
had to be content with keeping the old road in repair. But the 
Park is worthy a roadway of modern construction that will 
prevent hillside washings. 

The covering over the grotto at the spring has been re- 
moved, letting in the sunlight, making the premises more sani- 
tary. The brook that at freshet overflowed into the spring has 
been diverted, so that it now flows around instead of into the 
spring. 

The old picket fence, enclosing the Serpent Effigy, which 
was falling down from decay, has been replaced with a privet 
hedge, reinforced with barbed wires supported by neat, steel 
posts driven along the line of the hedge. The wooden gate at 
the entrance has been replaced by a neat iron one, while two 
Irish junipers mark the entrance. 

Close to the left of the entrance is a neat, small building 
which serves as a registration booth, bearing the legend: “Please 
Register.” This serves as a place where visitors may con- 
veniently register, where the registration book may be safely 
kept, and may also serve as an admonition and reminder of 
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the importance of the great Serpent Effigy —the object of su 
preme interest at the Park. 

To the right of the entrance to the effigy is a neat, sub- 
stantial building, thirty by fifty feet, which serves as a shelter 
house for visitors in inclement weather. In this building ha: 
been installed a number of cases filled with archeological and 
historical relics. This feature might be advantageously en- 
larged. While the great Serpent Effigy must always remain 
the object of supreme interest at the Park, valuable lessons 
might be suggestively taught by a display of objects of archzo- 
logical and historical interest. We earnestly commend this 
feature to the thought of the Society. 

For a number of years, as funds were available, an effort 
has been made to reforest portions of the Park which had 
been denuded of trees before it had become the property of 
the Society, and already about four hundred trees have been 
planted. 

During the past year, in addition to general care and up- 
keep of the premises, the house and other buildings have been 
painted, together with the observation tower. A part of the 
line fences, for which the Society is responsible, and which had 
become unserviceable, have been rebuilt; a hundred additional 
shade trees have been planted; improvements have been made 
at the entrance to the Park and about the Serpent Effigy. 

During the year there have been 13,000 names of visitors 
registered, and the custodian estimates that at least 5,000 did 
not register — making a total of 18,000 in all. This is the 
largest number of visitors to the Park in any single year. 

It has been the policy of the committee to keep on sale at 
the Park, for visitors who might desire it, inexpensive but ac- 
curate archeological and historical literature, in the form of 
books, pamphlets and cards. This is sold at a price to cover 
publication, that no expense may be incurred by the Society. 
During the year 1,240 pieces of such literature have been sold. 

The Custodian, Mr. Guy Wallace, continues to render ef- 
ficient and satisfactory service. 


The report was received, made a part of the record 
of the meeting and its recommendations referred to the 
Board of Trustees. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPIEGEL GROVE. 
Mr. W. J. Sherman, Chairman of the Committee on 
Spiegel Grove, read the report as follows: 
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At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees held on the 
28th of October, 1922, the Spiegel Grove Building Committee 
of which General Edward Orton was chairman, was discon- 
tinued and the duties of this Committee transferred to the reg- 
ular Spiegel Grove Committee and the undersigned elected chair- 
man thereof. 

The Spiegel Grove Committee is pleased to report that the 
Annex to the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum Building, 
which was placed under contract by the Society, in June 1922, 
has been completed (excepting as to lighting, fixtures, book 
stacks and sundry furnishings) and is being occupied by the 
Society at the present time. 

The building fund of fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000.00) 
provided by Colonel Hayes was wholly available by or before 
October 1, 1922. 

Although far from completed, the building itself was ded- 
icated with imposing ceremonies on October 4, 1922, during 
the exercises incident to the Centenary celebration in honor of 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 

For the records we submit the following list of contracts 
executed, viz.: 


Carl F. Steinle Building $43,901.17 
Arthur W. Smith Plumbing and Heating.. 5,400.00 
Moor-Pero Electric Co. .Electric Wiring 450.00 


$49,751.17 


There has been delay on the part of these contractors in 
executing some of the minor requirements of the contract and 
at this writing your committee has not received for payment from 
Architect Bradford any of the final estimates. 

The retained percentages on this account are as follows, 
to-wit : 


Carl F. Steinle 
Arthur W. Smith 
Moor-Pero Electric Co. 


It will be noted the above contracts do not include lighting 
fixtures for which there is an increasing urgent need as the 
Autumn days grow shorter. The estimated cost of these fix- 
tures fully installed is $500.00. 

There is a very considerable amount of money ($20,821.26 
on July 1, 1923), in the Hayes Memorial Library Book Fund, 
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available at once for historical books, but no book stacks have 
been provided for them. Your committee respectfully recom- 
mends the immediate purchase of stacks sufficient for say 5,000 
volumes at this time as the existing book fund will provide for 
approximately that number of volumes. 

The Book Committee recently appointed by the President 
comprises the following members, to-wit: 

Messrs. Siebert (Chairman), Thompson, Hayes, Meeker, 
Johnson, Packard, Sherman and Miss Lucy Keeler. 

The rearranging and cataloguing of the books of the ex- 
isting library (approximately 8,000 volumes) is progressing 
satisfactorily under the supervision of the attendant, Mrs. Dor- 
othy E. Wright. 

The regular librarian has not as yet been appointed, as it 
has proved difficult to find one of experience who would be 
satisfied with a budget appropriation of $1500.00. 

The property generally has been well maintained under the 
supervision of our efficient caretaker, Mr. Alfred Gowing, but 
for whose watchfulness last winter, while burning soft coal, 
when anthracite was impossible to obtain, the residence might 
have been destroyed by fire. 

We regret to report some damage to books, pictures and 
valuable manuscripts in the library building, during the period 
from early October, 1922, to early January, 1923, when the 
building was closed to the public, owing to the non-completion 
of the heating system and the failure to secure a supply of 
anthracite coal. 


The crowding of four heating furnaces (two for the resi- 
dence and two for the Memorial building) into the basement of 
the residence created an extreme fire hazard, which attracted 
the attention of the insurance people and the State authorities 
and brought forth considerable criticism. Thanks, however, to 
the friendly attitude of the State Emergency Board, there will 
be constructed immediately under the supervision of the State 
Architect Hirsch, a new heating plant separate, apart and quite 
independent of both residence and Memorial building. For this 
new plant we are advised there is available at the present time 
the sum of $8,500. 


In this connection we believe it is proper to call attention 
to the urgent need of more insurance on the contents of the 
residence. Under a policy expiring July 18, 1927, we are now 
carrying but $3,000 on contents and in the judgment of your 
Committee this is nowhere near enough and should be increased 
immediately to say $15,000. We request action by the Society 
in conformity with the above recommendation. 
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The local telephone company in the absence of the then 
Chairman of the Spiegel Grove Committee hurriedly tried to 
install a telephone line with the posts along the Buckland Ave. 
or southern frontage of the State Park. An application for 
injunction was verified by the Chairman of the Spiegel Grove 
Committee and the work itself was stopped. Immediately there- 
after the President of the Society verified an amended petition 
drawn under directions of the Attorney General and when the 
case was finally decided by the Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, the decision was in our favor and the poles were ordered 
removed within sixty days. Subsequently the Telephone Co. 
appealed the case to the Circuit Court where it is set for hearing 
at the October (1923) term. It is of the greatest importance 
that the case be followed up to secure the fruits of the legal 
victory gained in the Court of Common Pleas. 

The Memorial Building has been kept open Sunday after- 
noons during the recent summer months through the courtesy of 
the members of the Colonel Croghan Chapter, D. A. R. The 
Sunday attendance of visitors has been as follows: 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Average 


The week day attendance from August 15th to September 
7th inclusive has been as follows: 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Average 


We desire to bring definitely before the Society a request 
that hereafter all appropriations for such items as registrar, as- 
sistant librarian, cataloguer, index clerk, janitors, binders, cab- 
inet-maker, watchman, office, stationery, water, light, heat, 
power, express, drayage, traveling expenses, communications, 
contingencies, printing, etc., be made available where they will 
do the most good and serve the best interest of the Society as a 
whole, regardless of whether the call comes from Columbus, 
Fremont or elsewhere. We respectfully maintain that ‘such a 
course of procedure would not in the least violate either the 
letter, the spirit, or the intent of the Appropriation Act. 


On motion of Dr. W. O. Thompson the report was 
accepted and the recommendations made therein re- 
ferred to the Board of Trustees. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FORT MEIGS, 
FORT MIAMI, 
FORT AMANDA AND THE BATTLEFIELD OF 
, FALLEN TIMBERS 


Mr. W. J. Sherman, Chairman of the Committee on 
Fort Meigs, Fort Miami, Fort Amanda and the Battle- 
field of Fallen Timbers, read the report as follows: 


Fort Meigs: 


This property has been splendidly improved and well cared 
for by the Ft. Meigs Commission, during the past year. 

The burial place of more than three score of the Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers known as the “Pittsburgh Blues” has been 
suitable monumented by the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
The formal dedication by the several historical and patriotic 
societies interested, will take place at an early date. 


Fort Miami: 


There have been no developments of interest during the 
past year. The property is still in private possession and should 
be acquired by the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society, because of its historical importance and because of the 
well preserved earthworks, marking the site of the old Fort. 


Fort Amanda: 


The cemetery and grounds are being maintained in good 
condition. Minor improvements have been made to the roads, 
walks and fences and a valuable addition to the lands heretofore 
-owned by the Society has been acquired since our last report. 


Battlefield of Fallen Timbers: 


Your Committee appealed to the last session of the Legisla- 
ture for an appropriation of $40,000 for an equestrian statue 
of Mad Anthony Wayne, but was successful only to the extent 
of securing $2,000 for improving the grounds by grading, plant- 
ing and the building of roads, all of which will be undertaken 
in the near future. 


On motion the report was accepted and ordered 
made a part of the record of the meeting. 
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Dr. F. C. Furniss stated that he had been informed 
that there is no set of the bound volumes of the reports 
of this Society in the Governor's mansion, and inas- 
much as those volumes are in most public institutions 
of the state, he moved that a set of the volumes be for- 
warded to the Governor’s mansion, and kept complete 
in the future. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

General J. Warren Keifer stated that appropria- 
tions have been made, by the Legislature, for a monu- 
ment on the battlefield of Piqua and the birthplace of 
Tecumseh. He has been in the habit of saying that the 
most important battle, in its results, of the Revolution- 
ary War was fought partly over the farm on which he 
was born, which extends to and includes this battlefield 
and the birthplace of Tecumseh, in Clark county. “You 
can investigate that’, said he, “Tecumseh was then 
only twelve years old. This was his first battle. The 
Indians were defeated, not only Shawanoes but Wyan- 
dots and some others. They were driven back by 
George Rogers Clark, August 5, 1780. This territory 
was claimed by Great Britain, and even Benjamin 
Franklin was willing at one time to concede the claim 
to this territory, but some Revolutionary statesmen in- 
sisted that the battle fought August 5, 1780, at Piqua, 
gave the territory by right of conquest to the United 
States. They insisted on the title not being conceded, 
and it was not. The pioneers came and settled the coun- 
try, and instead of becoming a part of Canada there 
have been preserved to the United States, by reason of 
that battle, the territories northwest of the Ohio River 
— Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, and 
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we have opened a way across the plains to the Pacific 
Ocean. Now, what battle was more important than 
that?” General Keifer’s remarks were greeted with ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Galbreath stated that he had a matter to pre- 
sent, of considerable importance to the Society but of 
no special importance to him personally. It is a sug- 
gestion for a very brief modification of the Constitu- 
tion, and “T offer this resolution, and am entirely indif- 
ferent as to its adoption.” 


Be it resolved by The Ohio State Archeological and His- 
torical Society, That that part of article 2, section 2, of the 
Constitution which reads, 

“Any person who shall make a donation to the Society, the 
value of which shall be determined by the Trustees to be not 
less than twenty-five dollars ($25.00) shall be entitled to life 
membership,” 

be amended to read as follows: 

“Any person who shall make a donation to the Society or con- 
tribute a service the value of which shall be determined by the 
Trustees to be not less than twenty-five dollars ($25.00) shall 
be entitled to life membership.” 


Colonel Hayes: Mr. Chairman, this is the second 
time at our annual meeting that, after the dinner bell 
has rung, proposed amendments to the constitution have 
been presented by Mr. Galbreath. Amendment of the 
constitution is a serious matter. It should not be done 
in this haphazard way. At our last meeting the amend- 
ments were passed. I objected. I had no objection to 
the amendment, but this is not a proper way to amend 
the constitution. It should be printed and submitted to 
us, and then acted on at the next meeting, in fact I be- 
lieve it would be well to have a committee appointed to 
revise the constitution. 

The resolution was seconded by Professor Cole. 
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An aye and nay vote being taken, the Chairman was 
in doubt as to the result, and called for a standing vote. 
The result of this vote was: Aye, 16; nay, 11. 

The resolution was duly adopted. 

Colonel Hayes moved, and it was seconded, that a 
committee be appointed to revise the constitution. 

The Chairman being in doubt as to result of an aye 
and nay vote, called for a standing vote. The vote re- 
sulted as follows: Aye, 7;nay, 14. 

The motion was defeated. 

On motion of Professor Cole the meeting recessed 
to 1:45 P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


1:45 P. M. 
The meeting was called to order by President Camp- 
bell. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


Mr. C. W. Justice, Chairman of the Committee on 
Necrology, read the report as follows: 


During the past year the following members of our Society 
have passed away: 


Dr. N. B. C. Love, Perrysburg, December 29, 1922. 

Mr. Spencer B. Newberry, Bay Bridge, November 28, 1922. 

Mrs. S. E. Reynolds, Eaton, April 5, 1923. 

Hon. Daniel J. Ryan, Columbus, June 15, 1923. Mr. Ryan 
was Vice President of the Society at the time of his death. 

Mr. R. C. M. Hastings, Columbus, April 13, 1923. 

Mr. W. D. Brickell, Columbus, August 7, 1923. 

Dr. R. S. Dunlap, Columbus, January 20, 1923. 

Mr. Martin B. Bushnell, Mansfield, May 1, 1923. 

Mr. W. H. Rayner, Springfield, June 26, 1923. 


On motion the report was received and ordered 
placed on file. 
President Campbell stated that three Trustees 
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should be elected, to succeed Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
Colonel Webb C. Hayes and General Edward Orton 
Jr., whose terms expire. Mr. George F. Bareis moved: 
That Dr. W. O. Thompson, Colonel Webb C. Hayes 
and General Edward Orton, Jr., be elected Trustees to 
succeed themselves. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Professor W. H. Siebert stated that the President 
of this Society, the President of the University, and 
the Historical Department of the University joined two 
years ago in extending an invitation to the American 
Historical Society, requesting that organization to meet 
in Columbus this year. Shortly after Christmas they 
will hold their annual meeting in Columbus. Cities all 
over the country bid for the meetings of the American 
Historical Association. At their meeting two years ago, 
in St. Louis, a tentative vote favored Columbus for the 
meeting this winter. At the New Haven meeting that 
vote was confirmed. Wherever the American Historical 
Society meets the Mississippi Valley Historical Society 
meets, and the Political Science Association generally 
meets in the same city. It is understood that the Po- 
litical Science Association will meet here this coming 
summer. It is customary for local and state associa- 
tions to extend hospitality, and it is hoped the Trustees 
of The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
will take action, either at their annual meeting or some 
meeting in the near future, appointing a committee, 
with the President as Chairman, ex officio, with power 
to act in making arrangements, in co-operation with the 
local committee, for such courtesies as it may be thought 
best to extend to the members of these several Societies 
when they come here, on the Thursday, Friday and 
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Saturday after Christmas. That meeting is the great- 
est meeting of historians in the country, and their ses- 
sions will be open to the public, there will be plenty of 
newspaper publicity, so that all will know when the ses- 
sions occur. 

Professor Siebert moved: That the Chairman ap- 
point a committee of five, with power to act, in making 
proper arrangements to extend hospitality to the Amer- 
ican Historical Society and the Ohio Associated Socie- 
ties when they meet here in December. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Galbreath. 

Professor Siebert explained that the Associated So- 
cieties mentioned are a part of the American Historical 
Society, and that the motion therefore covers only the 
American Historical Society. 

The motion was carried. 

The Chairman appointed as the Committee the fol- 
lowing members of this Society: 

Dr. W. H. Siebert, Dr. W. O. Thompson, Professor 
Carl Wittke, General Edward Orton, Jr., and Mr. C. B. 
Galbreath. 

Dr. W. O. Thompson stated that he would have to 
withdraw from the meeting, and wished to make a re- 
quest that some time be given to the matter of the his- 
torical work at Spiegel Grove and the question of an 
editorial force in connection with the QUARTERLY. He 
stated that he would be glad to introduce a motion if it 
were a proper time, but did not want to delay and get 
into a discussion. He stated that some one would pre- 
sent the question in his own name, or in the name of 
Dr, Thompson if desired. 

President Campbell at this point called upon Gov- 
ernor A. V. Donahey, who was present, and responded 
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in a brief address that greatly pleased the audience. 
Governor Donahey’s address is found on a preceding 
page of this issue of the QUARTERLY. 

The Chairman presented Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, who 
delivered the annual address on “The Town of Tall- 
madge, Delia Bacon and Shakespeare.” This address, 
which is published in full in this issue of the Quar- 
TERLY, is one of the most valuable contributions that 
the Society has received for many years. 

The Chairman presented Mrs. Orson D. Dryer, who 
delivered an address on Cornstalk, the great Ohioan In- 
dian Chief, who led the confederated tribes against the 
Virginians in the Dunmore War. Her address, which 
held the close attention of the audience, is found in full 
elsewhere in this issue of the QUARTERLY. 

Proressor W. H. Stepert: “Dr. Thompson de- 
parted a while ago, and left it to me to make his motion. 
I had little opportunity to talk with President Thomp- 
son, but think I know, from what conversation we did 
have, and other conversations that have taken place, 
what is in his mind. His idea is that the QUARTERLY 
publication of this organization can be brought inte 
closer touch with some of the younger historians within 
the borders of this state, and outside its borders, who 
are making special studies in the field of Ohio history. 
To that end he suggests this motion, if I am to be per- 
mitted to formulate it: 


That the President of this Society be requested to name a 
committee of five from the membership of the Ohio Historical 
Commission, to serve in connection with the editor of the 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HisTorIcAL QUARTERLY, as a board of 
editors for the purpose of selecting, and if necessary securing, 
articles contributed for publication in that QUARTERLY. The de- 
cision or choice of material for publication to be in the hands 
of a majority of this editorial board, or advisory board. 
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“T think that is the substance of the motion.” 

PRESIDENT CAMPBELL: ‘Selected from what body ?” 

PROFESSOR SIEBERT: ‘‘From the Ohio Historical 
Commission. I would say that is suggested as a select 
body of men, representing different parts of the state, 
who are in touch with investigators throughout the 
state and even beyond the borders of the state. I have 
no desire to limit the membership, except that that was 
suggested as perhaps giving a body of persons well 
qualified for this purpose.” 

PRESIDENT CAMPBELL: “I asked for information, 
not knowing who belongs to that commission. If,a com- 
mittee is selected at all should it not be a committee of 
seven, five to be from that commission? It might look 
to an outsider as though the historical commission 
wants to run our Society.” | 

PROFESSOR SIEBERT: “I am willing to remove that 
provision entirely, having the utmost confidence in our 
President.” 

Mr. Bares: “I wonder whether it wouldn’t be 
best to refer this to the Board of Trustees for further 
action? I move that the subject matter of Professor 
Siebert’s motion be referred to the Board of Directors 
for action.” 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. GALBREATH: “I want to explain to the Society 
why I offered the amendment to the constitution. It 
was intimated to me that, because of some special serv- 
ices that had been rendered, there were certain persons 
we ought to elect life members of this Society, and I 
was requested to submit their names. In looking up the 
constitution I saw that I could not constitutionally do 
this, and so I offered, on the spur of the moment, that 
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amendment. I make a motion now that Clarence D. 
Laylin, who has performed more than one hundred 
dollars’ worth of services for this Society if charged 
for, free; Senator C. C. Chappelear, who is doubly en- 
titled to this honor — having furnished us with money 
amounting to more than the required sum of $25, and 
services worth a great deal more; General Chauncey 
B. Baker, General Harold M. Bush, Senator J. F. At- 
wood, and Representative Harry D. Silver be made life 
members of this Society.” 

The motion was duly seconded. 

General Edward Orton, Jr., suggested there be 
added to the motion the words: “in recognition of serv- 
ices performed.” 

The suggested amendment was accepted by both 
mover and second, and the motion as amended duly 
carried. 

General Edward Orton presented the following res- 
olution: 

WuerEAs, The Director of this Society has completed a 
period of twenty-five years’ continued labor in the employ of 
this Society, and through this period has rendered to the people 
of the great commonwealth of Ohio a signal service in his 


several capacities as Curator of Archzology and Director of 
the Museum, and 


WHEREAS, during the period of his incumbency the arch- 
eological collection of this Society has risen from a little known 
and unimportant stage until it has now become the most repre- 
sentative collection of material illustrating the life, habits and 
history of the unknown peoples who have inhabited the Mis- 
sissippi Valley in centuries past, and his fame, which extends 
beyond the limits of Ohio and the United States, has made 
this collection known in the museums of the world, and 

Wuereas, Dr. Mills, by his constant and intensified schol- 
arship and his constantly broadening use of other parallel 
sciences in explaining relics of these ancient civilizations, has 
raised this museum from a mere collection of curiosities up to 
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a point where it has become of deep scientific significance and 
outstanding human interest, therefore 

Be it resolved, That the Trustees and the members of The 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society hereby tender 
their greetings to Director Mills on this Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary of the beginning of his service and render official ac- 
knowledgments for his fidelity and the value of his services 
in the past, and bid him Godspeed in his progress on that never 
ending quest for knowledge which endows the human breast, 
of which his own past furnishes so fine an exemplification. 

Be tt further resolved, That these resolutions shall be suit- 
ably engrossed, signed by the officers and Trustees of the So- 
ciety and presented in permanent form to Director Mills. 


GENERAL Orton: “I move the adoption of this 
resolution.”” Mr. Galbreath seconded the motion. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Captain Webb I. Vorys was introduced by Secre- 
tary Galbreath. Captain Vorys responded by present- 
ing to the Society a beautiful silk banner, or flag, ex- 


quisitely embroidered by the gentle women of Genoa, 
Italy, and presented by them to the 332nd Regiment at 
the close of the Italian campaign in the World War. 
He stated that the men of that regiment preferred not 
to have the flag furled forever and placed in the rotunda 
of the State House; that they desired to start a move- 
ment which would influence other military organiza- 
tions to bring to the Society relics and mementos of the 
great war particularly when the new wing to the build- 
ing is completed. He felt that a fine collection should 
be housed in this building. With this historic and price- 
less flag were also transferred to the custody of the So- 
ciety two others: one a beautiful silk flag from the ladies 
of Alliance, Ohio; the other a silk flag, handsomely em- 
broidered, from “The Young Italy Inc.” of New York 
City. These two flags were presented to the 332nd Reg- 
iment on its return from the World War. The remarks 
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of Captain Vorys were enthusiastically received as the 
large, silk flag presented by the ladies of Genoa was 
unfurled. 

Mr. Galbreath moved that Captain Webb I. Vorys 
be made a life member of the Society. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT CAMPBELL: “The motion is carried and 
we will consider that a vote of thanks.” 

On motion of Mr. Wood the meeting adjourned. 














ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUS 
TEES OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAO. 
LOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
MuSEUM AND LIBRARY BUILDING, 
CoLumsBus, OHI0o, Sept. 19, 1923. 

3:50 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by President Camp- 
bell. The following members of the Board were pres- 
ent: Messrs. James E. Campbell, Edward Orton, Jr., 
George F. Bareis, E. F. Wood, General J. Warren Kei- 
fer, General George Florence and Dr. F. C. Furniss. 

Mr. Wood nominated ex-Governor James E. Camp- 
bell for President of the Society. The nomination was 
seconded by General Keifer. No further nominations 
being made, Mr. Wood put the*question of the election 
of James E. Campbell, who was declared unanimously 
elected. 

General Orton nominated George F. Bareis as First 
Vice-President. General Keifer seconded the nomina- 
tion. Upon a vote being taken Mr. Bareis was declared 
elected. 

Dr. Furniss nominated General Edward Orton, Jr., 
as second Vice-President. General Orton was unani- 
mously elected. 

On motion of General Florence, C. B. Galbreath 
was elected Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Bareis, E. F. Wood was elected 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Bareis nominated Professor B. F. Prince, of 
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Springfield, to fill the vacancy on the Board of Trustees 
caused by the death of Hon. Daniel J. Ryan. Dr. F. C. 
Furniss seconded the nomination, and Mr. Prince was 
unanimously elected. 

Mr. Wood submitted a list of all present employes 
of the Society, beginning with Director W. C. Mills and 
Secretary C. B. Galbreath, and including all employes 
at the various parks owned by or in the custody of the 
Society, and moved that each and all of the present em- 
ployes be re-elected, at their present salaries. 

General Orton asked whether the list had received 
the approval of the Director. After examining the list 
Director Mills approved the same as submitted. 

The motion was then duly seconded and carried. 

Governor Campbell suggested that a day be set to 
consider the matter of an editorial board, mentioned in 


the annual meeting of the Society. Mr. Wood stated 
he thought the Secretary should have time to check up 
all recommendations made, and moved that the meeting 
adjourn to meet at the call of the President. Carried. 
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Campbell Island Village Site—Concluded. 
one inclusive, 438-446; storage-pits, 446- 
447; artifacts from: (1) pottery-ware, 
447-450; (2) flint implements, 450; (3) 
stone implements, 451; (4) implements 
of bone, 451-452; (5) shell implements, 
452; (6) implements of antler, 453; (7) 
tobacco pipes, 453-454; (8) miscel- 
laneous specimens, 454-455; (9) animal 
and bird bones, 455; comparisons and 
conclusions, 463-467; bibliography, 467. 

Cardington, honors Lincoln funeral train 
as it passes, 248-249, 

Carey, John E., 228. 


Carlyle, Thomas, visit of Delia Bacon 
to, 607. 
Carpenter, S. M., 228, 


Carr, Amos, 108. 

Carroll, N. W., 108, 

Carr’s Creek, 615. 

Carson, Enoch T., 73. 

Cartter, David Kellogg, 118, 120, 121; 
presents name of Salmon P. Chase 
for the presidency, 123; 124; 125; an- 
nounces change of four votes in Ohio 
delegation and thus assures nomina- 
tion of Lincoln, 126-127, 

Casey, C. N., 73, 


Castle, William B., 226, 227. 
Chamberlin, Philo, 225, 226, 227. 
Champlin, Stepheh, 245. 

Chapin, H. M., 226, 

Chappelear, C. C., active in securing 


appropriation for care and _ preserva- 
tion of the Logan Elm, 587. 

Charles II, King of England, grant of 
land to Connecticut colony, 591. 

Charlotte, see Camp Charlotte. 

Chase, Salmon P., letter from Lincoln 
to, on constitutionality of Fugitive 
Slave Law, 30-82; does not sign re- 
quest for publication of  Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates, 107; favored by Ohio 
Republicans for nomination to the 
presidency, 118-119; defection from, in 
Ohio, 121; character sketch of, 121- 
122; disappointment over failure to re- 
ceive nomination for presidency, 128 
129; his letter of congratulation to 
Lincoln, 129; not popular with rank 
and file of his party, 129-131; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Lincoln, 
173; secret bitterness over his defeat~ 
by Lincoln for the Republican nom- 
ination, 213; inharmonious attitude in 
cabinet of Lincoln, 213; regards choice 
of Lincoln as unfortunate for the 
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Chase, Salmon P.—Concluded. 

country, 214; attitude compared with 
that of William H, Seward, 214-215; 
character of, 215-216; annoys Lincoln 
by tendering his resignation, 217; de- 
cides to be a candidate against Lin- 
coln for presidential nomination in 
1864, 218-219; his candidacy early dem- 
onstrated a failure, 220; resigns from 
the cabinets, 220-222; appointed Chief 
Justice by Lincoln, 222; 292. 

Chester, E., 228, 

Chisholm, A., 228. 

Chittenden, H. T., 249, 

Cincinnati, entertains Lincoln on way 
to inauguration, 134-145. 


Cincinnati Daily Commercial, favors 
peaceful separation of the Union, 169- 
170. 

Civil War, childhood recollections of, 
by Daniel J. Ryan, 583-588. 

The Civil Wer Literature of Ohio, by 
Daniel J. Ryan, notice of, 578. 

Clark, George Rogers, monument to, 
561. 

Clark, J. F., 228, 

Clark, Milton L., 120, 12, 125. 

Clark, M. B., 228. 

Clark County Historical Society, to 
erect monument on ‘site of battle of 
Piqua, 5651. 

Clarke, Reeder W., 120, 124, 125. 

Clay, Henry, 301-302. 

Cleaveland, Moses, in charge of survey 
of Western Reserve, 592. 

Clemens, Samuel L., believes Shakes- 
peare did not write plays attributed 
to him, 611. 

Clendenin Family, massacre of, 616. 

Clerke, Mrs. E. G., fires salute at cele- 
bration of St. Clair Day, 513. 


Cleveland, entertains Lincoln on way 
to inauguration, 154-158 

Clifton, George, 108. 

Clinton, Joseph, killed at Fort St. Clair 
in battle with Indians, 513. 

Coe, C. W., 229. 

Coggeshall, William T., describes Lin- 
coln’s reception at Columbus, 151-152. 

Cole, Ralph D., 289. 

Collins, William, 227, 228, 

Columbus, entertains Lincoln on way 
to inauguration, 146-152; order of Lin- 
coln funeral procession in, 252-256. 

Columbus Citizen, 283. 





Columbus Machine Manufacturing Com. 
pany, claims against client of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 15-17. 

Colwell, A. G., 229. 

Commercial (Cincinnati), comment on 
address of Lincoln, 98-99. 

Comstock, Alice, 280. 

Comstock, Theodore, 254. 

Congden, William, 225. 

Conneaut, Lincoln at, on way to in- 
auguration, 159. 

Connell, John M., 220. 

Connor, John, killed at Forty Foot 
Pitch in battle with Indians, 508. 
Constitutional Convention of Ohio, 1802, 
anti-slavery agitation preceding, 495; 
meeting of, 496; contest on judiciary 
article, 499; anti-slavery discussion in, 
499-500; decides not to submit con- 
stitution to vote of people, 500-501; 

expense of, 501. 

‘ontributors and _ contributions, Gal- 
breath, C. B., Introduction to ‘“Lin- 
coln and Ohio,” by Daniel J. Ryan, 
1-6; Ryan, Daniel J., “Lincoln and 
Ohio,” 7-281; Sparks, Edwin Erle, 
“Inter-state Migration and the Mak- 
ing of the Union,” 295-31]; Menden- 
hall, T. C., “Remarks on address by 
Dr. Edwin Erle Sparks,’’ 312-313; 
Jones, Howard, “Logan and _ the 
Logan Elm,” 315-327; Keeler, Lucy 
Elliott, ‘“‘The Centenary Celebration 
of the Birth of Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes at Spiegel Grove, Fremont, 
Ohio,” 328-425; Shetrone, H. C., “Ex- 
plorations of the Campbell Island Vil- 
lage Site and the Hine Mound and 
Village Site,” 434-467; Thompson, Wil- 
liam Oxley, “Tribute to James Edwin 
Campbell,” 169-471; 3artlett, Ruhl 
Jacob, ‘‘The Struggle for Statehood in 
Ohio,” 472-505; Galbreath, C. B., ‘‘Fort 
St. Clair,” 506-529; Galbreath, C. B., 
Favorable Action of the General As- 
sembly on Budget of the Society, 
530-541; ‘‘Warren Gamaliel Harding,” 
555-570; “Daniel Joseph Ryan,” 571- 
589; Mendenhall, T. C. “The Town of 
Tallmadge — The Bacons and Shakes- 
peare,” 590-612; Dryer, Mrs, Orson D., 
“Cornstalk, the Indian Chief,” 613- 
626; Donahey, A, V., Address by, 627- 
629; Galbreath, C. B., “Thomas A. 
Edison Visits His Birthplace,” 630-633; 
James E. Campbell Honored, 634-637; 
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Shetrone, H. C., “The Spetnagel 
Cache of Flint Spear-points,’”’ 639-640; 


Reviews, Notes anl Comments, (By 
the Editor, 282-294; 426-433; 6542-652; 
641-647. 


“Converse, George S., 195. 


Conway, Moncure D., impression of 
Lincoln’s Cincinnati speech, 100. 
Cook, Frederick H., 280. 

Coolidge, Calvin, 657; at funeral of 
Warren G. Harding, 568. 

Cope, Harvey D., author of law for 


transfer of newspapers to the library 
of the Society, 538, 661. 

Cornstalk, Shawnee chief, monument to, 
proposed, 317; 613-626; infancy of, 613- 
614; leads expeditions against white 
settlements, 616-617; a hostage of 
Bouquet, 616; leads Indians at battle 
of Point Pleasant, 617-620; a hostage 
after the Dunmore War, 622-623; mur- 
dered while a prisoner of the whites, 
623-624. 

Corwin, Thomas, sketch of, 7; Lin- 
coln’s contact with, 7-9; attitude to- 
ward the Mexican War, 7-9; 120; 121; 
presents the name of Judge John Mc- 
Lean for the presidency, 123; 125. 

Corwine, Richard M., 73; letters to, 
from Lincoln relative to candidacy for 


presidential nomination, 117-118; 120; 
125. 

Cowen, B. R., 224; promulgates order 
relative to funeral ceremonies of 
Abraham Lincoln, 250-251. 

Cowles, E., 227, 228. 


Cox, Jacob D., 173, 

Cox, James M., at banquet to Governor 
James E. Campbell, 634, 635. 

Cox, NM. C., i. 

Cox, Samuel S., sketch of, 33; not on 
committee to prepare address demand- 
ing return of Vallandigham, 187. 

Cox, William, 73. 


Craw, W. V., 229. 

Crawford, Lemuel, 227. 

Crawford, R., 227. 

Crawford, William, in Dunmore War, 
617. 


Cresap, Michael, 322. 
Critchfield, L. J., 249. 


Crittenden, Charles, 289. 
Crittenden, S. W., 228. 
Crook, George, 173. 
Cross, D. W., 228. 


Vol. XXXII — 45, 


Index. 





Crowell, John, 232. 

Crowell, W. M., 228. 

Crumb, C. A., 229. 

Cummings, John E., 120, 124, 12. 

Cunard, S. T., 108, 

Cunningham, J. F., 73. 

Cuppy, F. P., 147. 

Curry, W. L., delivers address at Hayes 
Centenary Celebration and reads let- 
ter from General Nelson A. Miles, 
403-404; poem by, at patriotic meeting 
at the Logan Elm, 547-548. 

Custer, George A., 173. 

Cutler, Ephraim, 488, 491, 497, 499. 

Cutter, Alfred, 73. 


D. 


Dague, J. B., 268. 

Daily Enquirer (Cincinnati), 
on address of Lincoin, 98-99, 

Daily Gazette (Cincinnati), comment on 
address of Lincoln, 98. 

Daniels, Josephus, estimate of adminis- 
tration of Rutherford B, Hayes, 412- 
413. 

Darlinton, Joseph, 490, 

Davenport, John A., 130. 

Davis, Charles H., 244, 246. 

Davis, H. S., 228. 

Davis, Harry L., 634. 

Davie, J. SS... 

Davis, Jefferson, believes North would 
not oppose by force of arms with- 
drawal of the South from the Union, 
161, 

Davison, G, I., 268, 

Dawes, Charles G., 634. 

me, TF Co. 


comment 


Dayton Daily Empire, comment on 
speech of Lincoln in Dayton in 1868, 
65-66. 


Dayton Journal, 280. 

Dedication of Parkways and Gateways 
at Hayes Centenary Celebration, 358- 
370; Soldiers’ Memorial Parkway, 358; 


McKinley Memorial Parkway, 359-368; 
Croghan Gateway, 359, 360; Harrison 
Gateway, 362; McPherson Gateway, 


364; Memorial Gateway, 366; Cleve- 
land Gateway, 368; Buckland Gateway, 
368. 

Delano, Columbus, 120, 121; presents the 
name of Abraham Lincoln for the 
presidency, 123; effect of his nomina- 
tion of Lincoln in Republican Con- 
vention, 124; 125. 
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Dennison, William, sketch of, 22; Re- 
publican nominee for Governor, 22; 
109; 121; presents Lincoln to State 
Senate, 148, 

Derris, Henry, missing after battle of 
Forty Foot Pitch believed to have 


been killed by Indians, 508. 
Deshler, D. W., 252, 


Deshler, W. G., offers resolutions to 
assist in obsequies of Lincoln, 250; 
251; 252. 


Detroit News, 288. 
Deven, J. C., 232. 
Dickman, F,. J., 227. 


Dickman, Joseph T., 351, 355; delivers 
address at Hayes Centenary Celebra- 
tion, 382-388, 


Dickson, William M., 130, 

Dodge, George C., 228, 

Doherty, John W., 252, 255. 

Donahey, A. V., letter from, read at 
Hayes Centenary Celebration, 411; ad- 
dress at annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Archzological and _ Historical 
Society, 627-629; at banquet to Gover- 
nor James E. Campbell, 634. 

Doren, Electra C., 280. 

Douglas, Stephen A., Lincoln’s Answer 
to, relative to attitude on the Mexican 
War, 11; and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, 23-25; sketch of, 24; enters Ohio 
Campaign of 1859, 34-35; 304, 

Douty, C. W., 252, 255, 

Drake, Daniel, his Memoir of the Miami 
Country, 641-642. 

Dryer, Mrs. Orson D., 
Indian Chief,” 613-626. 

Dunlap, C, N., 73. 

Dunmore, John Murray. 
825, 326; last royal 
ginia and leader of 
more war, 616-622. 

Dunmore War, 616-622. 

Dyer, C. S., 252, 256. 


“Cornstalk, the 


Earl of, 321, 
governor of Vir- 
troops in Dun- 


E, 


Eberly, Isaac, 250, 252, 

Ebright, Joseph H., author of bill for 
acquiring site of' Schoenbrun, 550. 

Edgarton, W. P., 238, 239, 

Edison, Thomas Alva, visits birthplace 
at Milan, Ohio, 630-633. 

Edwards, Clarence R., 355, 370; delivers 
address at Hayes Centenary Celebra- 
tion, 394-395; 634. 

Edwards, William, 229, 

Eells, D. P., 229. 





Index. 


Eells, T. D., 229. 

Egbert, James, 108. 

Eggleston, Benjamin, 
130, ; 

Ehler, Ralph B., the story of St. Clair 
by, 515-519, 

Eldridge, Clayton W., 549. 


73, 120, 124, 125, 


El-i-nip-si-co, son of Cornstalk, mur- 
dered at Point Pleasant, 623-624. 
Elliot, James, 74. 

Elliott, F. R., 227. 

Ely, George B., 228, 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, gives Delia 
Bacon letter’ of introduction to 


Thomas Carlyle, 607. 

English, Matthew, killed at Fort St. 
Clair in battle with Indians, 513, 
Ennis, R. K., 120, 1%, 125. 

Enos, R. K., 120. 

Ensworth, J., 229. 

Estep, E. J., 228. 

Evarts, William M., 677. 

Evatt, Charles, 229. 

Everett, A., 227. 

Ewing, Thomas, sketch of, 28, 


F. 
Failing, W., 250, 252. 


Fearing, Paul, 488, 491, 493. 

Federalist and Anti{Federalist Parties 
in struggle for statehood in Ohio, 
482-503, 

Felton, C. E., 249, 264, 271, 

Fess, Simeon D., address at Hayes 
Centenary Celebration, 395-400; ad- 
dresses meeting at Logan Elm, 547. 
Feurt Mounds and Village Site com- 
pared with Campbell Island Village 
Site, 466. 


Field, E, G., 254, 
Field, John, 252. 
Field, S. N., 252. 
Fields, Edward, 251. 
Finck, W. D., 195. 


Findley, Samuel, refuses to arrest 
rioters in Chillicothe, 487. 

Firestone, Harvey S., with Edison at 
Milan, 630. 


Fitch, Edward A., 251, 254. 
Fitch, J. W., 228. 
Flagg, W. G., 147. 


Fleming, William, wounded at battle 
of Point Pleasant, 618. 

Flint, E. S., 226, 

Flint implements, in Campbell Island 


Village site, 450 
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Floats at Hayes Centenary Celebration; 
Neutral cities of 1650, 356; French 
explorers and missionaries, 356; Betsy 
Ross, 356; Moravian missionaries, 
Zeisberger and MHeckewelder, 356; 


James and Elizabeth Whittaker, 357; 
Rev. Richard Badger, 357; James 
Montgomery, 357; defense of Fort 


Stephenson, 357; battle of Lake Erie, 
358; pioneer wagon drawn by oxen, 
358; scenes from War for the Union, 
358; scenes from World War, 358. 

makes plea for ap- 
Memorial Wing of 
Building, 540. 


Florence, George, 
propriation for 
Museum and Library 


Florida Times-Union, editorial tribute 
to Warren G. Harding, 569-570. 

Fogg, W. P., 228. 

Follett, Foster & Company, publishers 


of Lincoln-Douglas Debates, 109. 


Foot, Horace, 232. 

Foot, John A., 227. 

Ford, Henry, with Edison at Milan, 630, 

Fort Gower, erected in Dunmore War, 
617. 

Fort Greenville, 527. 

Fort Hamilton, 516, 518. 

Fort Jefferson, 516, 518. 

Fort St. Clair, 506-529: 130th anniver- 
sary of battle at, celebrated, 508-513; 


graves of six soldiers who fell in de- 
fense of, 511-513; purchase of site of, 
authorized by General Assembly of 
Ohio, 513-515; story of by Ralph B. 
Ehler, 515-519; appropriation for pur- 
chase of, 550. 


Fort Washington, 6518. 

“Forty Foot Pitch,” by A. C. Risinger, 
519-526; battle of, by Esther E. 
Nichols, 526-529. 

Fosdick, Charles E., 78. 

Fox Farm Site compared with Camp- 


bell Island Village Site, 466. 


religious societies at 
237-239, 247, 255, 


Fraternal and 
funeral of Lincoln, 
256. 

Freeman, H,. B., 268. 

Freeman, J. F., 225, 226. 

Freeman, Marilla W., 280. 

Fremont News, editorial on Hayes Cen- 
tenary Celebration, 420-421. 

message 


Fujisawa, R., his from the 


East, 312-313, 
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G. 


Galbreath, C. B., contributor of intro- 
duction to “Lincoln and Ohio,” 1-7; 
280; ‘‘Fort St. Clair,’ 506-529; “‘Favor- 
able Action of the General Assembly 
on Budget of the Society,’’ 530-541; 
549; ‘“‘Warren Gamaliel Harding,” 555 
570; sketch of life of Daniel Joseph 
Kyan, 571-589. 


Galloway, Samuel, sketch of, 16; letter 
to Lincoln relative to certain legal 
claims, 16-17; letter to, from Lincoln 
relative to defeat of Judge Joseph R. 
Swan, 111-115; letter to, from Lin- 
coln relative to candidacy for Presi- 
dential nomination, 116; letter from 
Lincoln relative to publication § of 
campaign biography, 132; 224; 249; 250; 
252. 

Gano, John S., 74. 

Gano, John S., supervises construction 
of Fort St. Clair, 517. 

Gardner, George W., 228. 

Garfield, James A., 178; 555; quotes 
Tennyson in tribute to Lincoln, 556, 

Gartner Mound and Village Site com- 
pared with Campbell Island Village 
site, 466-467. 

Gaver, William, 252. 

Geiger, Levi, 120, 124, 125. 

General Assembly of Ohio, favorable 
action on budget of the Society, 530- 
541. 

Geneva, Lincoln at, on way to in- 


auguration, 158. 
Gettysburg, (Ohio), lights bonfires in 
honor of passing of Lincoln funeral 


car, 279. 


Gibson, John, 321, 322. 
Gibson House, profusely decorated in 
honor of Lincoln on his way to in- 


auguration, 136-137. 


Giddings, Joshua R., sketch of, 7; Lin- 
coln’s contact with, 7-11; attitude to- 
ward the Mexican War, 7-11; 121; 
124; 125. 


Gilmore, P., 252. 

Gilmore, Q. A., 173, 

Ging, Frank, 354. 

Glasser, C., 228. 

Glenn, J. B., 229. 

Theodore E., aids in contribut- 
ing library of the -Old Northwest 
Genealogical Society to the library 
of the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society, 433. 


Glenn, 
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Goepper, M., 78. 

Goldrick, Peter, 227. 

Good, H. L., 435. 

Goodale, L., 252. 

Goodwin, E. P., 271. 

Gordon, W. J., 1965. 

Gorham, E. J., 228, 

Gorham, John H., 228. 

Gownley, James, 277, 

Graham, E., 120, 124, 125. 

Grannis, John C., 229. 

Grant, Ulysses S., 173; Warren G. 
Harding at centennial celebration of, 
566, 

Gray, David S., 250, 252. 

Greeley, Horace, favors 
South go in peace, 161. 

Green, John K., 74. 

Greenleaf, A., 251, 2655. 

Greenville, lights bonfires in honor of 
passing of Lincoln funeral car, 279. 

Greenville Advocate, 432. 

Greenwood, Miles, 73. 

Grenadier Squaw, a sister of Cornstalk, 
the Shawnee chief, a monument pro- 
posed to, 817. 

Griswold, S. O., 2 

James, 25:5 


letting the 


27 
2 


Grover, 
Gurley, John J., 120, 124, 126. 
Gwynne, E. W., 252. 
H. 
Haddox, Boyd B., 9. 
Haines, Abner, address on_ military 


road followed by St. Clair and Wayne, 
522-523. 

Hale, Job, killed at Fort St. 
battle with Indians, 511. 

Hall, Enos, killed at Forty Foot Pitch 
in battle with Indians, 508. 

Halstead, Frank, 353, 359. 

Halstead, Murat, describes the effect of 
Delano’s presentation of name of Lin- 
coln to Republican Convention, 12%; 
describes dramatic scenes attending 
nomination of Lincoln for presidency, 
127-128. 

Hand, General, informs Patrick Henry 
of murder of Indian prisoners at 
Point Pleasant, 624. 

Handy, T. P., 227. 

Hanna, Robert, 229. 

Harding, George T., reminiscences of 
Abraham Lincoln, 282-283; father of 
Warren G. Harding, 558-550; moves 
to Caledonia, 560; moves to Marion, 
661. 


Clair in 
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Harding, Warren Gamaliel, 351; letter 
from, read at Hayes Centenary Cele- 


bration, 372-376; sketch of life of, 
556-570; birth and birthplace, 658-559; 
ancestry of, 558; parents, 658-559; 


school days, 560-561; editor of Iberia 
Spectator, 561; employed on Marion 
Mirror, 562; proprietor and editor of 
Marion Star, 562; state senator, 562; 


lieutenant governor, 562-563; United 
States senator, 563; chairman of Re- 
publican National Convention, 565; 


nominated and elected President of 
the United States, 563-564; tribute to 
soldiers who fell in the World War, 


564-565; invites allied powers to con- 
ference for limitation of armaments, 
565-566; success of conference for 


limitation of armaments, 566; delivered 
addresses at Spiegel Grove State Park 
in honor of Rutherford B, Hayes, at 
Point Pleasant in honor of Ulysses 
S. Grant and at Marion Centennial, 
566; trip to Alaska, 567; death and 
funeral obsequies of, 567-569; editorial 
tribute to, in Florida Times-Union, 
569-570; greetings to James E, Camp- 
bell on the eightieth anniversary of 
his birth, 634; proposed memorial to, 
643-645. 

Harding Memorial Association, incor- 
poration and purpose of, 643-645. 


Harmar, Josiah, defeated at Fort 


Wayne, 516. 
Harmon, Judson, 634. 
Harn, G. W., 120, 124, 125. 


Harper's Monthly, 19. 

Harris, J. A., 229. 

Harrison, William WHenry, elected over 
Arthur St. Clair, Jr., as delegate to 


Congress, 477; 79; 480; appointed 


governor of Indiana Territory, 483; 
517; 6555. 

Harrison Trail, 350. 

Hart, Joseph C., author of The Ro- 
mance of Yachting, 603; questions 
authorship of Shakespeare, 603-604. 
Hart, William, 228. 

Hartness, John, 228. 

Hartshorn, O. N., 291, 292. 

Harvey, H., 229, 

Hassaurek, Fred, 73, 120, 125. 

Hawkins, H. C., 228, 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, sketch of Delia 


Bacon, 606. 
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Hayes, Birchard A., wife and family 
at Hayes Centenary Celebration, 424- 
425. 

Hayes, Mrs. Frances, at Hayes Cen- 
tenary Celebration, 426, 

Hayes, Rutherford B., sketch of, 70; 
letter to Addison P. Russell, relative 
to Lincoln, 70-71; 73; impression of 
his first contact with Lincoln, 100-101; 
on committee to receive Lincoln on 
his way to inauguration, 134; de- 


cribes reception of Lincoln in Cin- ° 


cinnati on way to inauguration, 144- 
145; Centenary celebration of the 
birth of, at Spiegel] Grove, Fremont, 
Ohio, 328-425; born at Delaware, Ohio, 
$29; attends _ school at Norwalk 
Academy, 329, 331; attends Isaac 
Webb’s school at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, 331; enters Kenyon College 
and is graduated as valedictorian of 
his class, 331; an ardent Whig, 331- 
332; forms law partnership in Lower 
Sandusky with Ralph P. Buckland, 
532; opposes war with Mexico but after 
it is declared arranges to enlist in 
the army, services declined because 
of poor health, 332-333; last appear- 
ance at local bar of Lower Sandusky, 
333; favors change of name of Lower 
Sandusky to Fremont, 334; moves to 
Cincinnati, 334; elected city solicitor 
of Cincinnati, 334; enters military 
service in Civil War, 334; given 
colonelcies through influence of Sal- 
mon P. Chase, 334-335; military ser- 
vice, 335-336; elected to congress and 
re-elected, 336; elected governor of 
Ohio, and served two terms, (336; 
returns to Spiegel Grove, 337; elected 
governor for a third term, 337; elected 
president, 337; returns to Spiegel 
Grove at end of presidential term, 
337-838; life in retirement at Spiegel 
Grove, 339; resumes control of Bir- 
chard Library, 339; revives member- 
ship in Croghan Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
339; joins G. A. R., 339; organizes 
Sandusky County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, 339; becomes member 
of official board of the First Meth- 
odist Church, 339; trustee of Western 
Reserve University, 340; trustee of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 340; trus- 
tee of Ohio State University, 310; 
president of Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, 340; president 
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of Ohio Board of State Charities, 340; 
president National Prison Reform 
Association, 341; president of Slater 
Ejlucational Fund, 341; member of 
Peabody Educational Fund, 341; 
greatest pleasure in reunions of his 
regiment and G, A. R.. gatherings, 
341; commander-in-chief of Loyal Le- 
gion, 341-313; only president, except 
Monroe, wounded in battle, 343; re- 
unions and, celebrations at Spiegel 
Grove, 343-348; parade at Centenary 
of birth of, 351-356; floats at Cen- 
tenary of birth of, 356-358; dedication 
of parkways and gateways at Cen- 
tenary of birth of, 358-370; dedication 
of the Library and Museum Annex 
to theHayes Memorial at Centenary 
of birth of, 370-413; press notices on 
occasion of centenary of birth of, 
414-421; notes on Centenary celebra- 
tion of birth of, 421425; Warren G., 
Harding at Centenary of, 566, 

Hayes, Rutherford P., wife and son 
at Hayes Centenary Celebration, 425, 

Hayes, Scott R., and wife at Hayes 
Centenary Celebration, 425. 

Hayes, Webb C., deeds Spiegel Grove 
to the state of Ohio as a state park, 
349-350; deeds residence, library and 
_historical papers to state, 350; 370; 
634. 

Hayes Centenary postage stamp, 422, 

Haynes, Daniel, 108. 

Hays, K., 228. 

Haywood, W. H., 154, 226, 227. 

Hazen, William B., 173, 

Henkle, John F., 130. 

Henry, Patrick, informed of the mas- 
sacre of Indian prisoners at Point 
Pleasant, 624. 

Herrick, G., 228. 

Herrick, H. J., 228. 

Herrick, Myron T., 634. 

Herrin Massacre, 318. 

Heyl, Christian, 252. 

Hickox, Charles, 227, 229. 

Higgins, T. J., 247. 

Hightshoe, Walter E., presents archzo 
logical specimens and collection of 
weapons to Society, 647. 

Hill, James, 228. 

Hiller, Charles, 74. 

Hills, Addison, 229. 

Hine, George, 435; Mound. and Village 
Site on farm of, 465-460. 
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Hine Mound and Village Site, report 
of exploration of, 455-463; burials 
numbers one to five of inclusive, 460- 
463; artifacts of similar to those of 


Campbell Island Village Site, 460-463; 
comparisons and conclusions, 463-467; 
bibliography, 467, 

Hirshberg, Herbert S., 280. 

Historical Commission of Ohio, 426-428. 


History of Ohio, by E. O. Randall and 


Daniel J. Ryan, notice of, 578, 
Hitchcock, H. G., 229. 

Hitchcock, Peter, chief justice of Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, sketch of, 13, 
Lincoln’s letter to, 13-14. 


Hitchcock, R., 120, 124, 125. 
Hivling, A., 120, 124, 125. 

Hixenbaugh, Eleanor C., 
Daniel J. Ryan, 583. 
Hobbs, C. S., 229, 
Hockhocking River, erection of 
Gower at mouth of, 617. 
Hodges, N. D. C., 280. 

Hogan, M. B., 74. 

Hogan, Timothy S., 289. 

Holmes, G. W., 147. 

Hooker, Joseph, 224, 237, 244, 254, 264, 

269; remarks when called to speak at 

funeral of Lincoln in Columbus, 274. 


Horton, Valentine B., 119, 120, 124, 125. 


daughter of 


Fort 


Houk, David A., 195. 

Hovey, Jacob, 227, 228. 

Howard, Dresden W. H., 130. 

Howe, George, 227. 

Howells, W. C., attitude toward peace- 


170-171. 


Howells, William Dean, author of cam- 
paign biography of Abraham Lincoln, 
132-133 ; peaceful division of 
the Union in editorials in Ohio State 
Journal, 166, 167, 168, 284. 

Hoy, John, 108. 

Hoyt, H. J., 229. 

Hubbard, W. B., 252. 

Hubby, M., 226. 

Huckleberry Finn, after the works of 
Shakespeare and the Bible the most 
popular with a “jury” of 130 selected 
persons, 601-602. 

Hudson, Lincoln at, on way to in- 
auguration, 154. 

Hughes, Charles E., letter from, read 

at Hayes Centenary Celebration, 410; 

address at conference for limitation 

of armaments, mention of, 565, 


ful separation of the Union, 


favors 
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Hughes, Rachel E., poem by, at pa 
triotic meeting at the Logan Elm, 
548-549. 

Hughes, S. A., 277. 

Hugo, Peter, 247. 

Hunter, David, 264, 269, 

Huntington, John, 228. 

Hutchins, W. A., 195. 

Hyde, G. A., 228, 

Hyman, S., 228. 

i 
Iberia Spectator, college newspaper 


edited by Frank H. Miller and Warren 
G. Harding, 561. 
Illustrations: 
Abraham Lincoln, frontispiece, 
Facsimile of letter from Abraham 
Lincoln to Salmon P. Chase, 31-82, 
Facsimile of letter from Abraham 
Lincoln to Peter Zinn, 36. 


The Old Neil House, ‘Columbus, 
Ohio, 37. 

The Old Burnet House, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 73. 

Lincoln at Cincinnati, September 17, 
1859, 76. 


First Announcement of Lincoln for 
President, 105. 
Facsimile of letter 
Lincoln to Samuel 
114. 

Facsimile of Ohio Republican ticket 
for 1860, 130. 

Lincoln Funeral 


from Abraham 
Galloway, 112 


Procession Starting 


from Pavilion, ‘Cleveland, Ohio, 
243. 

(Lincoln’s Funeral Car, Columbus, 
Ohio, 258, 

(Lincoln Obsequies, Funeral Proces- 
sion, Columbus, Ohio, 263. 

Scene on High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, during Lincoln Obsequies, 
270. 


Car carrying Remains of Lincoln to 
Springfield on Track at Columbus, 
Ohio, 275. 

Dr. Edwin Erle Sparks, 296, 

Logan Elm, Pickaway County, Ohio, 
314. : 

Logan Elm (after shedding foliage), 
324. 

Facsimile of first page of Invitation 
to Hayes Centenary Celebration, 
330. 
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Rutherford B. Hayes, 336. 

Lucy Webb Hayes, 337. 

Funeral of President Hayes —Troop 
A., O. N. G., Captain J. B. Per- 
kins, 338. 

Spiegel Grove, 340. 

Drawing-room with Glimpse of 
Mrs. Hayes, 342. 

Colonel Webb C. Hayes, M. H., 344. 

Mrs. Webb C. Hayes and Sergeant 
Dalton Hayes, Co. D., 165th In- 
fantry, taken at Nice, France, 346. 

Winter Scene in Spiegel Grove, 348, 

Plat of Spiegel Grove, 349. 

Troop A, O. N. G., Captain Ralph 
Perkins, at Hayes Centenary 
Parade, 352. 

Croghan Gateway, Spiegel Grove 
State Park, 361. 

Harrison Trail Gateway, 363. 

McPherson Gateway, 365. 

Memorial Gateway and Hayes Me- 
morial, 367. 

Cleveland Gateway, 369. 

Mayor William H, Schwartz, 372. 

Honorable James E. Campbell, 372. 
Charles Richard Williams, 378. 

Major-General Joseph T. Dickman, 
384. 

Senator Atlee Pomerene, 388, 
Senator Frank B. Willis, 390. 
Hayes Monument, ‘Spiegel Grove, 
396. 

Congressman Simeon D. Fess, 397. 

Rev. N. B. C. Loye, 429, 
Archeological survey of Campbell 
Island, Campbell Island Site, 434. 

Fig. 1, Pottery Vessel, 437. 
Fig. 2, Decorated Shell Spoon, 
438, 

Fig. 3, Skeleton of Child, 439. 
Fig. 4, Pottery Vessel, 489. 
Fig. 5, Skeleton of Adult, 440. 
Fig. 6, Ocean Shell Container, 
441. 

Fig. 7, Flexed Skeleton, 442. 
Fig. 8, Stone Ear Ornament, 
442. 

Fig. 9, Burial No. 9, 443. 

Fig. 10, Pottery Vessel, 444. 
Fig. 11, Flexed Skeleton, 445. 
Fig. 12, Skull of Burial No. 19, 
445. 

Fig. 13, Large Pottery Vessel, 
448. 
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Fig. 14, Large Vessel, 449. 

Fig. 15, Types of Flint Imple- 
ments, 450. 

Fig. 16, Types of Stone Celts, 
451. 

Fig. 17, Type of Hammer-stone, 
452. 

Fig. 18, Types of Bone Awls, 452. 

Fig. 19, Types of Bone Scrapers, 
453, 

Fig. 20, Hoe-blades, 454, 

Fig. 21, Shell-scrapers and Shell 
Hoes, 455. 

Fig. 22, Mattock-like Implements 
of Elk-horn, 456. 

Fig. 23, Antler Implement and 
Chisel, 457. 

Fig. 24, Antler Points and Filint- 
chippers, 457. 

Fig. 25, Chipped and Notched 
Stone Hoe, 458. 

Fig. 26, Stone Tobacco-pipes, 458, 

Fig. 27, Platform Type, Tobacco 
Pipe, 459. 

Fig. 28, Objects made from 
Shell, Bone and Teeth, 459. 
Fig. 29, Burial No. 1, 460. 

Fig. 30, Pottery Vessel, 461. 

Fig. 31, Vessel with Burial No. 2, 
462. 

Fig. 32, Shell Spoon, 462. 

Fig. 33, Burial No. 4, 463. 


Honorable James E. Campbell, 468. 
Major William H. Ortt, beside 
Monument erected by him, 510. 
Salute over soldiers’ graves at Fort 

St. Clair, 512. 
Unveiling of Monument by Miss 
McPherson, 514. 
Representative Harry D. Silver, 582, 
Senator J. F. Atwood, 5632, 
General Chauncey B. Baker, 534. 
General Harold M. Bush, 534. 
Senator C. C. Chappelear, 537. 
Representative Harvey D. Cope, 588 
General George Florence, 539, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Reynolds, 543. 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, 554. 
Warren G. Harding at age of seven- 
teen years, 561. 
Daniel Joseph Ryan, 572, 
Daniel J. Ryan at age of six years, 
574. 
Daniel J. Ryan at age of twenty 
years, 574, 
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Daniel J. Ryan, State Representa- , 
tive, 576. | 
Daniel J. Ryan, Secretary of State, 
576. 


Mrs. Orson D. Dryer, 615. 
Governor A. V. Donahey, 628. 


Thomas Alva Edison, 631. 
Spear-points from the Spetnagel 
Cache, 638. 

Implements of antler, in Campbeli 


Island Village Site, 453. 

Implements of bone, in Campbell Island 
Village Site, 451-452. 

[Indian eloquence, 318. 


Indian surpassed in cruelty by white 
man, 319. 
Indianapolis Star, publishes article on 


Hayes Centenary, 416-420. 


Indians, Shawnees, 614, 615, 
Ink, Morgan, presents pioneer relics to 
Society, 647. 
Inter-state migration, 306-811. 
5. 
Jaeger, F., 252. 
James, Henry, believes Shakespeare did 
not write plays attributed to him, 612. | 
Jefferson, Thomas, tribute to Logan’s | 
speech, 326. 
Jett, Isaac, killed at Fort St. Clair in 
battle with Indians, 513. 
Jewett, Hugh J., 185 
Jobson, Frank, 73. | 
Johnson, E. M., 73. 
Johnson, H. N., 227. 
Tohnson, Reverdy, counsel for plaintiff 
in McCormick vs. Manny case, 17-18. 
Johnson, Samuel C., 108. 
Jones, Howard, address on “Logan and 
the Logan Elm,” 315-327, 
Jones, Thomas, 225, 226. 
Jones, Thomas, Jr., 227. 
Jones, William; 228. 
Justice, Charles W., 280. 
K. 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 23-25. 
Katz, G. W. S&., 73. 
Katzenberger, George A., 432. 
Keck, J. L., 73. 
Keehen, Frank, 225. 


Keeler, Lucy Elliott, ‘The Centenary 
Celebration of the Birth of Ruther- 
ford Birchard Hayes at Spiegel Grove, 





Fremont, Ohio,” 328-425, 


Index. 


Keifer, Warren J., 432-433. 
Keigh-tugh-qua, Indian name of Chief 
Cornstalk, 613-614. 


Keith, F. C., 228. 

Keith, M. R., 227. 

Kelley, Moses, 228. 

Kelley, T. M., 227. 

Kellum, John M., 130. 

Kelly, Frank, 229. 

Kelton, F. C., 252. 

Kerr, Myra L., is married to Daniel 


J. Ryan, 582. 

Kilbourne, L., 250, 252. 

Killen, Norris, 268. 
Kirk, Robert C., 147; address to Lin- 
coln on his way to inauguration, 148, 
Klotter, George, 74. 

Knox, John Riley, 130. 

Kumler, G. M., active in securing ap 
propriation for purchase of site of 
Fort St. Clair, 515. 


L. 


Ladd, James H., 108. 

Lampson, B., 229. 

Landis, Kenesaw Mountain, 634. 
Laws of interest to the Ohio State 
Archzological and Historical Society 
passed at last session of the General 
Assembly, 550-551. 

Lawty, W., 229. 

LeBlond, F. C., 195. 

Lee, Alfred, tribute to Logan’s speech, 
326-327. 

Leek, T. W., 228. 

Leggett, M. D., 173. 


Lehr, Henry Solomon, obituary sketch 
of, 289-293. 

Lester, S. F., 225, 226. 

Leutkemeyer, H. W., 229. 

Lewis, Andrew, leader of American 
troops in battle of Point Pleasant, 
617-620. 


Lewis, Charles, killed at battle of Point 
Pleasant, 618. 
Abraham, “Lincoln and Ohio,” 
7-281; first contact with Ohio states- 
men, 7-12; attitude toward the Mexi- 
can War, 7-12; some of his _ profes- 
sional associations in Ohio, 13-21; first 
visit to Cincinnati, 13; letter to Judge 
Peter Hitchcock relative to Steamboat 
Clipper vs. Linus Logan Case, 13-14; 
in law cases with Timothy D. Lincoln, 
15; letter from Samuel Galloway rela- 
tive to certain legal claims, 16-17; 


Lincoln, 
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Lincoln, Abraham—Continued. 

second visit to Cincinnati, 17; coun- 
sel in McCormick vs. Manny case, 
17-20; disappointment at  Stanton’s 
action in McCormick vs. Manny Case, 
18-21; visit to gardens of Nicholas 
Longworth, 20; meets Judge Bellamy 
Storer, 21; in the Ohio campaign of 
1859, 22-35; letter to Salmon P. Chase 
relative to constitutionality of Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, 30-32; speech in Co- 
lumbus, 35-61; letter to Peter Zinn, 
35-36; editorial comment on_ speech 
in Columbus, 61-62; comment of 
Alice Corner Brown, on _ speech in 
Columbus, 62-63; speech in Dayton, 64- 
66; painting of, on the occasion of 
his visit to Dayton, 66-67; address at 
Dayton, 68; invited to speak in Cin- 
cinnati, 69-70; preliminaries of his ad- 
dress there, 70-71; address in Cincin- 
nati in 1859, 74-97; editorial comment 
on Cincinnati speech, 97-99; Ohio’s 
part in his nomination for the presi- 
dency, 102-133; depressed over defeat 
for the Senate, 102-103; first public 
mention for the presidency, 104; let- 
ter to Samuel Galloway on defeat of 
Judge Joseph R. Swan, 111-115; letter 
to Samuel Galloway relative to can- 
didacy for presidential nomination, 
116; letters to Richard M. Corwine 
relative to candidacy for presidential 
nomination, 117-118; placed in nomina- 
tion for the presidency by Mr. Judd 
of Illinois and Columbus Delano of 
Ohio 123; nomination for the presi- 
dency, 124-128; congratulated in letter 
by Chase, 129; his nomination well re- 
ceived by Ohio Republicans, 129-133; 
letter to Samuel Galloway relative to 
publication of campaign biography, 
132; carries Ohio in campaign of 1860, 
132; in Ohio on his way to inaugura- 
tion, 134-172; in Cincinnati, 134-145; 
speech on way to inauguration in re- 
sponse to Mayor Bishop of Cincinnati, 
138-140; speech on way to inauguration 
to German working men of Cincin- 
nati, 143-144; in Columbus on way to 
inauguration, 145-152; speech in re- 
sponse to greeting of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Robert C. Kirk in Ohio State 
Senate, 149; description of personal 
appearance of, by an eye-witness, 149- 
150; addresses great concourse of 
people in front of State House on 
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his way to inauguration, 150-151; re- 
ception in rotunda of State House, 
Columbus, Ohio, on his way to in- 
auguration, 151-152; greeted at Newark, 
Dresden, Coshocton, Newcomerstown 
and Uhrichsville on way to inaugura- 
tion, 152; address at Steubenville on 
way to inauguration, 152-153; in Wells- 
ville on way to inauguration, 153; in 
Alliance, Ravenna and Hudson on way 
to inauguration, 153-154; in Cleveland 
on way to inauguration, 154-158; 
speech in response to address of wel- 
come in Cleveland, 156-157; at Wil- 
loughby, Geneva, Ashtabula and Con- 
neaut on his way to inauguration, 
158-159; disappoints many of his fol- 
lowers in speech at Columbus, 159; 
conservative and optimistic speeches 
generally disappointing to people of 
Ohio, 159-160; reason for Lincoln’s 
conservative and non-committal ad- 
dresses on his way to inauguration, 
160-166; letter to E. B. Washburne re- 
questing that General Scott have the 
army in readiness, 164; letter to E. 
B. Washburne opposing any com- 
promise of attitude on slavery exten- 
sion, 165; Republican newspapers ad- 
vise peaceful separation of the Union, 
166-171; his speeches on way to 
inauguration colorless as to his policy 
and unsatisfactory to many who 
heard and read them, but well planned 
to accomplish his great purpose, 171- 
172; relations with Ohio during the 
war, 173-222; disturbing opposition of 
Vallandigham, 175-212; the defection of 
Salmon P. Chase, 212-222; address of 
Peace Democrats to, 187-195; reply to 
address of Peace Democrats, 196-200; 
rejoinder of Peace Democrats to reply, 
201-207; anxiety over result of the 
Brough-Vallandigham campaign, 208- 
212; embarrassed by the attitude of 
Chase, 212-217; Chase enters campaign 
against, for the Presidency, 218-219; 
finally accepts resignation of Chase from 
cabinet, 220-222; appoints Chase chief 
justice of the Supreme Court, 222; 
death of, 223; obsequies in Ohio, 223- 
280; funeral ceremonies in Cleveland, 
2%-247; in Columbus, 249-277; mottoes 
displayed, 260-262; bonfires light the 
way as funeral car passes by night 
through Pleasant Valley. Milford, 
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Woodstock, Urbana, St. Paris, West- 
ville, Conover, Piqua, Gettysburg, 
Richmond Junction, Covington, Green- 
ville and New Paris, 277-280; reminis- 
cences of, by Dr. George T. Hard- 
ing, 282-283; reminiscences of, by Ed- 
ward C. McMullan, 283-284; his views 
on the relation of capital and labor, 
284-289; 302-303; 556. 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates, first published 
together in Columbus, 106-110; request 
for publication of, 107-108; Lincoln 
gives permission to publish debates, 
109. 

Lincoln, Timothy D., sketch of, 15; in 
law cases with Abraham Lincoln, 15. 

Linn, William, led party that fired on 
Indians returning from a friendly 
mission, 616. 

Little Turtle, Indian chief, leads In- 
dians against Fort St. Clair, 513, 5618, 
527. ° 

Logan, Mingo chief, speech of, 321, 322, 
823; text of, 326; 614; 621. 

Logan Elm, visited by Senator Robert 
L. Owen, 431-432; appropriation for 
preservation and care of, 536-587; pa- 
triotic meeting at, 546-547. 

Logan Elm seedlings, 550. 

Long, Alexander, 195. 

Longworth, Nicholas, sketch of, 20; Lin- 
coln’s visit to his gardens, 20. 

Looker, N. R., 74. 

Love, Nathaniel Barrett Coulson, 
uary sketch of, 429-430. 

Loving, S., 250, 252. 

Lowe, P. P., 120, 124, 125. 

Lowell, James Russell, 303. 

Lowry, John, killed by Indians at battle 
of Forty Foot Pitch, 507, 527-528; 
sketch of, 508; 520; monument to, 529. 

Lunt, J. M., 277. 

Lyon, 'L. L., 228. 

Lyon, R. T., 225, 226, 227. 

Lytle, William H., _ recollections of 
funeral of, 587-588. 


obit- 


Mc. 
McClellan, George B., 173. 
McCook, Alexander M., 178, 
McCullough, S. W., 108. 
McDonald, William, 108. 
McDowell, Irvin, 173. 
McFarland, H. C., 228, 
McGuire, J., 225. 
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McIlvaine, Charles Pettit, officiates at 
the obsequies of Lincoln in Cleve- 
land, 241-242, 

Mack, Henry, 73. 

McKenzie, C. S., 228. 

MacKenzie, Normal K., 130. 

McKinley, William, 5665. 

McKinney, J. F., 195. 

McKinney, Walter D., arranges for 
transfer of Old Northwest Genea- 
logical Library to library of the Ohio 
State Archzological and _ Historical 
Society, 433. 

McLean, John, Judge of the United 
States Supreme Court, favored for 
presidential nomination, 116; 121; char- 
acter sketch of, 122-123. 

McMaster, W. H., 289. 

McMichael, Stanley J., 280. 

McMillen, S. D., 227. 

McMullan, Edward C., reminiscences of 
Abraham Lincoln, 283-284. 

McPherson, H. R., president of Preble 
County Historical Society, 509. 


McPherson, Marion, unveils monument 
on site of Fort St. Clair, 511. 

McQuigg, John R., 351, 359, 370; address 
at Hayes Centenary Celebration, 400- 
403. 

McSweeney, John, 290. 

McSweeney, John, Jr., 634. 

McWhinney, Frank, 130. 


M. 


Madisonville Village Site, compared 
with Campbell Island Village Site, 465- 
466. 

Magill, C. M., 73. 

Mammoth, skeleton of, purchased and 
presented to Society, 585. 

Marietta, seat of government of the 
Northwest Territory, 474; influence of 
Federalist Party in, 474. 

Marion, Warren G. Harding at centen- 
nial celebration of, 566. 

Marion Mirror, 562. 

Marion Star, owned and edited by War- 
ren G. Harding, 562. 

Marshall, George F., 229. 

Martin, B. F., 249. 

Martin, George, 225. 

Martin, John, 227. 

Martin, John L., 109. 

Martin, William T., 252. 

Mason, James, 228. 

Massie, D. Meade, 434. 
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Massie, Nathaniel, leads opposition to 
Governor Arthur St. Clair in Legisla- 
ture of the Northwest Territory, 478. 

Masters, I. W., 154; delivers address 
welcoming Lincoln to Cleveland, 155. 

Masters of Men, by Daniel J. Ryan, 
notice of, 578. 

Mather, S. H., 228, 

Mather, S. L., 229. 

Matthias, E. S., 289, 292, 

Maxwell, Sidney D., 224. 

May, Lewis, missing after battle of 
Forty Foot Pitch, believed to have 
been killed by Indians, 508, 

Maynard, Allayne, 228. 

Medallions, of Arthur St. Clair, Na- 
thaniel Greene, Anthony Wayne ana 
Little Turtle on Second National 
Bank of Greenville, Ohio, 432. 

Medill, Joseph, tells how Ohio supplied 
the votes to nominate Lincoln, 126. 

Meeker, Claude, 281; address at ban- 
quet in honor of Governor James E. 
Campbell, 635-636, 

Mees, K., 250, 252. 

Melbinch, William, 228, 

Mendenhall, T. C., “‘Remarks on ad- 
dress of Dr. Edwin Erle Sparks,” 312- 
313; “The Town of Tallmadge—the 
Bacons and Shakespeare,” 590-612; 634; 
entertains first class to enter Ohio 
State University, 645-646. 

Mercer, John T., 22%. 
Merchant, Silas, 227, 239. 

Merriam, Rutherford Hayes, 
Hayes Centenary March, 422. 

Meyer, Fred, 74. 

Miami Country, The, 641, 642. 

Milan, Ohio, welcomes Thomas 
Edison to his birthplace, 630-633. 


Miles, Nelson A., letter from, read at 
Hayes Centenary Celebration, 403. 

Miller, E. L., 289. 

Miller, Frank H., college associate cf 
Warren G. Harding and co-editor ot 
Iberia Spectator, 561. 

Miller, John, 252. 

Mirrors of Washington, quoted, 557-558. 

Mississippi Valley ‘Historical Associa- 
tion, 293. 

Mitchel, O. M., 173. 

Mix, R. E., 228. 

Molliter, Stephen, 73. 

Monypeny, G. W., 252. 

Monroe, James, 120, 147. 

Monsarrat, Mrs, Jean Mitchell, at Hayes 
Centenary Celebration, 425. 


composed 


Alva 





Granville, 279. 

Moore, Amos, 73. 

Morgan, E. P., 229. 

Morley, J. H., 228. 

Morrill, Ezekiel, killed at Forty Foot 
Pitch in battle with Indians, 508. 

Morris, James R., ‘195. 

Mounds, Mound City Group, 640, 

Muddy Creek, 616. 

Murphey, G. B., 228. 

Murray, W., 225, 226, 227. 

Murray, Warren, missing after battle 
of Forty Foot Pitch with Indians, be- 
lieved to have been killed, 508. 

Mygatt, George S., 158, 227. 


Moody, 


N 


Naughton, William, 2652. 

Neil, H. M., 256. 

Neil, Robert S., 252. 

Neil House, cut of and lists of dis- 
tinguished guests, 37. 

Nesbitt, B., 108. 

New Paris, lights bonfires in honor of 
passing of Lincoln funeral car, 279. 
New York Herald, announces Cincin- 
nati preference for Lincoln for Presi- 
dent, 106; commends administration of 

Rutherford B. Hayes, 414. 

New York Sun, editorial from, com- 
mending administration of Rutherford 
B. Hayes, 414. 

Newhouse, J. L., 289. 

Newspapers: 

Ashtabula Sentinel, 170-171. 

Boston Herald, 4165. 
Cincinnati Daily 
170. 

Columbus Citizen, 283, 
Commercial (Cincinnati), 98. 
Daily Enquirer (Cincinnati), 98. 
Daily Gazette (Cincinnati), 98. 
Dayton Daily Empire, 65. 
Dayton Journal, 280, 

Detroit News, 280. 

Florida Times-Union, 569. 

Fremont News, 420. 

Greenville Advocate, 432. 

Iberia Spectator, 561, 

Illinois State Journal, 104, 

Indianapolis Star, 416. 

Marion Mirror, 562. 

Marion Star, 562, 

New York Herald, 106, 414. 

New York Sun, 414. 

Ohio State Journal, 61, 131, 166, 416. 

Ohio Statesman, 61. 


Commercial, 160- 
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Newspapers—Concluded, 
Sandusky Commercial-Register, 104- 
106. 
Weekly Dayton Journal, 6. 
Western Spy, 490, 495, 496. 


Nichols, Esther E., story of battle of 
Forty Foot Pitch, 526-529. 
Nickum, Mrs. Charles W., describes 


painting of Lincoln made in Dayton, 
66-67; 280. 

Noble, C. W., 229. 

Noble, John, 252. 

Noble, Warren P., 195. 

Northrup, A. L., 108. 

Northwest Territory, formerly called 
Northwestern Territory, 472; charac- 
ter of emigration to, 475; rapid growth 
of, in population, 476; legislature of, 
476-480; Governor Arthur St. Clair 
proposes division of, 479-480; Congress 
passes act to divide, 481-482; removal 
of capital from Cincinnati to Chilli- 
cothe, 482; second session of first 
legislature of, 482-484; second Terri- 
torial Legislature elected, 486; act es- 
tablishing boundaries of three states 
to be formed from, 486; riot over act 
to divide, 486-487, 

Northwestern Territory, 
Northwest territory, 472, 


later called 


O. 
O’Bannon, P. N., 108. 
Oberkleine, Frederick, address to Lin- 


coln on behalf of German working 
men of Cincinnati, 142. 

Oberlin-Wellington Rescue Case, 

Ogden, S. E., 147. 

O’Hara, George, 158. 

Ohio, only state to join Illinois in pre- 
senting Lincoln’s name for the presi- 
dency, 123; activity of in‘Civil War, 
173-175; soldiers and officers from, in 
Civil ‘Nar, 173-174; fortunate location 
of, 297; struggle for Statehood in, 
472-505; increasing demand for admis- 
sion into the Union, 490-492; enabling 
act fo: admission of into the Union, 
492-496; first constitutional convention 
of, 496502; first constitution of, 500- 
601; when it became a state, 502-503. 

Ohio Central College, Warren G. 
Harding student at, 560-561. 

Ohio in Four Wars, by Daniel J. Ryan, 
notice of, 578. 

Ohio Presidents, who died in office, 655; 
educated in small colleges, 560-561. 


26-28. 





Index. 


Ohio State Archzological and Histori- 
cal Society, appropriations . for, 433; 
favorable action on budget of, 530-541; 
appropriation for completion of World 
War Memorial Wing to Museum and 
Library Building of, 581-533. 

Ohio State Journal, editorial] on Lin- 
coln’s speech in Columbus, 1859, 61-62; 
publishes attitude of Ohio newspapers 
in the campaign of 1860, 131; favors 
peaceful separation of North and 
South after the election of Lincoln, 
166-168; editorial commending adminis- 
tration of Rutherford B. Hayes, 415. 

Ohio State University, Dr. T. C. Men- 
denhall entertains first class to enter, 
645-646. 

Ohio Statesman, comment on Lincoln’s 
speech in Columbus, 1859, 61-62. 

Old Yie, Indian killed while a prisoner 
at Point Pleasant, 624. 

Olds, C. N., 249. 

Olmsted, S. H., 256, 

O’Neill, John, 19. 

Orr, J. H., 268. 

Orton, Edward, arranges for transfer 
of Old Northwest Genealogical Li 
brary to Library of the Ohio State 
Archzological and Historical Society, 
433; at banquet to Governor James 
E. Campbell, 634, 637. 

Ortt, William H., erects granite boulder 
monument with appropriate bronze 
tablet to mark the site of Old Fort 
St. Clair, 511. 

Otis, W. F., 229. 

Oviatt, O. M., 154, 232. 

Owen, Senator Robert L., at the Logan 
Elm, 431-432. 


P. 


Paine, Robert F., 120, 124, 125, 229. 
Paine, Mrs. R. F., 2365. 

Painter, J. V., 228. 

Palmer, C. W., 227. 

Palmer, J. D., 227. 


Palmerston, Lord, believes Shakes- 
peare did not write plays attributed 
to him, 610. 

Parnell, James, 228. 


Parrott, Edwin A., 115, 116, 147. 
Parsons, Frank W., 228. 

Parsons, George M., requests publica- 
tion of Lincoln-Douglas Debates, 107; 
249. 

Parsons, R. C., 226. 

Patrick, D. C., 268. 








Index. 


Patterson, James, 251, 252, 

Payne, H. B., 226, 227. 

Payne, O. H., 237, 239. 

Peace Democrats, demand release of 
Clement L. Vallandigham, 186; ad- 
dress to President Lincoln asking for 
the return of Vallandigham to Ohio, 
187-195; -Lincoln’s reply to request of, 
196-200; rejoinder of, to President Lin- 
coln’s letter concerning the return of 
Vallandigham, 201-207. 

Peck, E. M., 229. 

Peirce, William F., 
at Hayes Centenary 
371. 

Pelton, F. W., 227. 

Pendleton, George H., 
195, 

Perkins, E. R., 228. 

Perkins, J. M., 228. 

Perkins, Joseph, 228. 

Perkins, Ralph, 370. 

Pershing, John J., at funeral of War- 
ren G. Harding, 568. 

Pettingell, Charles, 228, 

Philbrick, Samuel B., 130. 


delivers invocation 
Celebration, 370- 


sketch of, 33; 


Phillips, John, missing after battle of 
Forty [Foot Pitch, believed to have 
been killed by Indians, 508. 

Philosophy of the Plays of Shakes- 


peare Unfolded, 606; character and in- 
fluence of, 609. 
Photostat, appropriation for purchase of 
for Society, 535-536. 

Plains, character 
inhabitants of, 318. 
Pierce, Henry, 73. 

Pierce, L. A., 227. 

Piexotto, B. F., 228. 

Piqua, lights bonfires in honor of pass- 
ing of Lincoln funeral car, 279. 
Pitkin, L. M., 228. 

Platt, Augustus, 252. 
Pleasant Valley, lights bonfires in honor 


Pickaway of original 


Indian 


of passing of Lincoln funeral car, 
277. 

Point Pleasant, battle at, in Dunmore 
War, 617-620. 

Pomerene, Atlee, delivers address at 
Hayes Centenary Celebration,  388- 
389. 

Pontiac’s War, Cornstalk active in, 
615-616. 

Portage County, formation of, 6598. 
Potter, M. D., 73. 


Pottery-ware, in Campbell Island Vil- 


lage Site, 447-450. 
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Preble County Historical Society, cele- 


brates St. Clair Day, 506-529. 
Prentiss, F. J., 229. 

Presidents of the United States, be- 
gan life with humble surroundings, 


556-557. 

Presly, George, 228. 

Price, David, 227. 

Price, Henry, 73. 

Pugh, George E., sketch of, 33. 
Purdy, Nelson, 227. 
Putnam, Rufus, house of, 
toric site, 305. 


marks _his- 


Q. 
Thomas, 228, 229. 
Arthur, 228. 


Quayle, 
Quinn, 


R. 
Race, S., 289. 
Radabaugh, John, 254, 
Radebaugh, John, 252. 


Ramage, A. C., 108. 
Ramsey, Amos §&., 252. 
Randall, Emilius O., 571, 573, 580. 


Randerson, Joseph, 229. 
Randolph Center, 590. 


Ranney, Rufus P., sketch of, 22; Dem- 


ocratic candidate for governor, 22. 
Ravenna, address of Lincoln at, on 
way to inauguration, 153-154. 
Raymond, H. N., 228. 

Read, C. A., 228, 

Reddington, J. A., 229. 

Reese, Neil K., presents World War 


papers to Society, 551-552. 

Regimental flag of the 28rd O. V. V. I. 
displayed at Hayes Centenary Celebra- 
tion, 423. 

Reily, Robert, 470. 

Reinhard, J., 252. 

Renicn, Jonathan, 120, 124, 125. 

Republican Party, organized in opposi- 
tion to Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 25; state 
convention at Columbus, 26, 27-28; 
radical element in, 28-29. 

Republican Ticket, (Ohio), in campaign 
of 1860, 130. 

Rettberg, A., 229. 

Reynolds, H. K., 

Reynolds, Sarah 
sketch of, 542-546. 

Rice, Harvey, 228. 

Richardson, W. P., 254. 

Riley, John, secretary of Territorial 
Legislature, 486. 

Riley, Joseph H., 147. 


228. 


Elizabeth, obituary 
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Risinger, A. C., story of “Forty Foot , Ryan, Daniel J.—Concluded. 
Pitch,”’ 519-526. 

Risinger, Abel, 524. 

Risinger, John, 524. 

Risley, Joshua, killed at Forty Foot 
Pitch in battle with Indians, 508. 


written by, 577-578; principal contribu- 
tions to Ohio Archeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, 578; interest in 
literature and _ history, 579-580; pa- 
triotic and conservative, 579-580; friend 
Ritchie, Margaret E., 550. and associate of Emilius O. Randall, 
Roberts, Ansel, 225, 226, 227. 580; interest in the work of the Ohio 
Roberts, Julia E., daughter of Daniel State Archxological and _ Historical 
J. Ryan, 582. Society, 580-582; social qualities, 582; 
Robinson, J. P., 228, 229, 282, home life, 582-583; extract from un- 
Robinson, J. V., 120, 124, 125. finished autobiography of, 583-588; 
Rockwell, E., 228. monographs, addresses and _ contribu- 
Roeder, P., 229. tions to periodicals by, 588-589. 
Rogers, C. C., 228, Ryan, Honora, mother of Daniel J. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, tribute to Logan’s Ryan, 573. 

speech, 326. Ryan, John, father of Daniel J. Ryan, 
Root, E. S., 228. 572. 
Rosecrans, W. S., 173. 

Ross, James, letter of St. Clair to, rela- 
tive to admission of Ohio into the Sackrider, E. 

Union, 480-481; letter from Governor Sage, J. C., 226. 

St. Clair to, relative to the Dem- St. Clair, Arthur, chosen governor of 
ocratic-Republican Party, 488. the Northwest Territory, 474; person- 
Ross, John P., 227, 239. ality reflected in government of the 
Ross, T., 227. Northwest Territory, 475; exercise of 
Ruggles, Elizabeth, 316. veto power, 477, 4179; proposes division 
Ruggles, H. D., 228, of the Northwest Territory, 479-481; 
Runyan, George N., 73. rea] intentions regarding the future 
Rush, Nelson, 130. of the Northwest Territory, 480-481; 
Russell, Addison P., sketch of, 70; let- widening of breach between him and 
ter to, from Rutherford B. Hayes, the Legislature of the Northwest Ter- 
70-71; 109. ritory, 482-484; reappointed governor 
Russell, C. L., 154, 228, of the Northwest Territory, 485; 
Russell, E. H., 353, threatened by mob at _ Chillicothe, 
Russell, W. S., 108. 486-487; writes letters to Senator 
Ryan, Daniel J., contributor of ‘“*Lin- James Ross, 480, 488; increasing op- 
coln and Ohio,” 7-281; reminiscence — Bsc ae: address before 

“Whee , “8 : “aagaiees Constitutional Convention, 497-498; re- 

of Lincoln in Cincinnati on his way to s ‘ : 
inauguration, 134-135; notice of death fuses to be candidate of Federalists 
of, 542; sketch of life of, 571-589; for governor of Ohio, 502; dismissal 
long a trustee of the Ohio State from office of governor of the North- 
Archeological and Historical Society, west _Territory, 503; defeat of, 506, 
571-572; birth and ancestry of, 573; 516-517. p - 
life in Cincinnati, 573; moves with St. Clair, Arthur, Jr., defeated by Wil- 
family to Portsmouth, 573; school liam Henry Harrison as delegate from 
days, 573; admitted to the bar, 575; the Northwest Territory to Congress, 
city solicitor of Portsmouth, 575; 477. a 
member of the General Assembly of | St. Clair, J. E., 250, 252. 
Ohio, 575; active in organization of St. Clair Day, celebration of, 506-515; 
Republican Clubs, ; secretary program of, 509; account of celebra- 
of state, 577; chief commissioner for tion of in Dayton Daily News, 510- 
Ohio at World’s Columbian Exposi- 513. 
tion, 577; delegate to National Water- St. Paris, lights bonfires in honor of 
ways Convention, 577; member and passing of Lincoln funeral car, 278. 
secretary of Ohio Tax Commission, Saltsgaber, G. M., 353; address at Hayes 
577; list of books and monographs Centenary Celebration, 404-405, 








Index. 


Sands, A. C., 120, 124, 125. 

Sandusky Commercial-Register, first 
paper to announce the name of Lin- 
coln for President, 104-105. 

Sandusky County Bar Association, res- 
olutions in honor of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, 407-410. 

Sandusky-Scioto Trail, 3650. 

Sanford, A. S., 226, 227. 

Scarrett, Charles, 251, 254. 

Scarritt, J. A., 271. 

Schaeffer, Louis, 195. 

Schenck, Robert C., 174. 

Schoenbrun, appropriation 
of site of, 550, 

Schonthal, Joseph, at banquet to Gov- 
ernor James E. Campbell, 634. 
Schroeder, Jacob, 228. 

Schuyler, P. N., 120, 124, 125. 

Schwartz, William H., 353; address at 
Hayes Centenary Celebration, 371-372. 
Scippo Creex, 317. 

Scott, J., 147. 

Scott, Margaret M., 
to Indianapolis 
tenary, 416-420. 
Scott, Thomas, secretary of first con- 
stitutional convention of Ohio, 496. 
Scoville, O. C., 229. 

Senter, George B., 164, 225, 226. 
Seward, William H., not popular with 
rank and file of his party, 129-131; 
attitude preceding Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion explained, 161-163; relations wih 
Lincoln in cabinet, 214-215. 

Sexton, D. B., 227. 

Seymour, B., 227. 

Shakespeare, did he write the plays at- 
tributed to him? 602-612; humorous 
suggestion that he wrote the Bible, 
602. 

Shakespeare’s Works, the most popular 
with a “jury” of 130 selected persons, 
601-602. 

Shannon, T. B., 271 

Sharp, William G., letter from, 
Hayes 

Shell implements, in 
Village Site, 452. 

Sheridan, Philip H., 173. 

Sherman, John, sketch of, 33; 174, 224, 
232. 

Sherman, W. T., 173. 

Shetrone, H. C., report on ‘“Explora- 
tions of the Campbell Island Village 
Site and the Hine Mound and Village 
Site,” 434-467. 


for purchase 


contributes article 
Star on Hayes Cen- 


read at 
Centenary Celebration, 411. 


Campbell Island 
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Shillito, George, 73. 

A Short History of Ohio, by Daniel J. 
Ryan, notice of, 577. 

Shultz, H., 73. 

Siebert, Wjylbur H., contributions to 
American History, 294; chairman of 
Historical Commission of Ohio, 428. 

Silver, Harry D., active in securing 
appropriation for purchase of site of 
Fort St. Clair, 515; chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the House, 
favors needed appropriations for So- 
ciety, 538-539. 

Silver Heels, 
stalk, 616. 

Simms, E., 228. 

Sims, William S., letter from, read at 
Hayes Centenary Celebration, 418. 

Skeels, O. N., 228. 

Skiles, John W., 251, 254, 256, 

Slater, William, 277. 

Slocum, Willard, 130, 

Saith, B.. E., 2377. 

Smith, E. A., 289. 

Smith, J. Bell, 353. 

Smith, J. L., presents archzological 
specimens to Society, 646. 

Smith, Richard, 73. 

Smith, W. F., 247. 

Smith, William Henry, relates incidents 
relative to Lincoln’s visit in Cincin- 
nati on way to inauguration, 140-144. 

Smith, William J., 228. 

Smithknight, Louis, 229. 

Smyth, Anson, 109. 

Spahr, George T., aids in contributing 
library of the Old Northwest Gen- 
ealogical Society to the library of the 
Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society, 433. 

Spalding, R. P., 226, 227, 2382. 

Spangler, B. L., 227, 239. 

Edwin Erle, address on “Inter- 

state Migration and the Making of 

the Union,” 295-311; his Worth-while 

Americans, 642-643. 

Spetnagel 


brother of Chief Corn- 


Sparks, 


Spear-points, the cache of, 
639-640. 

Spencer, Erastus, 108. 

Spetnagel, E. L., 431. 

Spiegel Grove, home of President Hayes, 
328-329; celebration of the birth of 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes at, 328 
425; purchased by Sardis Birchard, 332; 
trees named in honor of distinguished 
men, 345-349; dedication of Hayes An- 
nex to Hayes Memoria] in, 351. 
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Spooner, Thomas, 73, 118, 120, 124, 125. 
Sprague, A. N., 72 


Sprague, William, senator from Rhode 
Island, 220. 
Stager, Anson, 227. 


Stanberry, Henry, sketch of, 23. 
Standard, N. M., 228. 
Stanley, D. S., 173. 


Stanley, George A., 229, 
Stanton, Edwin M., sketch of, 17; coun- 


sel with Lincoln in McCormick vs. 
Manny Case, 17-19; his attitude to- 
ward Lincoln at trial of case, 18-19; 


Secretary of War under Lincoln, 173. 
Starkweather, Samuel, 227, 228. 
Steadman, B., 229. 

Steamboat Clipper vs. Linus Logan case, 

14-15. 

Steedman, J. B., 173. 
Steel, John, 73. 
Steese, Isaac, 120, 124, 125. 


Stephan, Daniel, 227. 
Sterling, E., 227. 
Sterling, John M., 227. 


delivers address at 
in Columbus, 271- 


Stevenson, Job E., 
funeral of Lincoln 
274. 

Stewart, Daniel B., 130. 

Stewart, F., 252. 

Stewart, Dr. 
dence that 
Bible, 602, 

Stokely, Samuel, 121, 124, 125. 

Stone, A. B., 228, 240, 

Stone, A. P., 109. 

Stone, Amasa, 226, 227, 

Stone implements, 
Village Site, 451. 

Storage pits of Campbell Island Village 
Site, 446-447, 

Storer, Bellamy, meets Lincoln, 21. 

Strong, S. M., 228. 

Sturges, Joseph, 225, 226, 227. 

Sullivant, L. S., 252, 268. 

Summit County, formation of, 593. 

Sutliffe, Milton, 121, 124, 125. 


Swan, Joseph R., decision in Oberlin- 
Wellington Rescue Case, 27-28; defeat 
for renomination as judge of Supreme 
Court, 28, 252. 

Swartz, Leonard, 73, 

Swasey, A. E., 74. 

Swasey, Moses, 74. 

Swayne, Wager, 173, 254, 264. 

Swigart, D. W., 120, 124, 125. 


George B., humorous evi- 
Shakespeare wrote the 


in Campbell Island 





Index. 


T. 


Taft, William H., 353; letter from, read 
at Hayes Centenary Celebration, 381- 
382; 634. 

Tallmadge, Benjamin, 595. 

Tallmadge, Frank, 549, 550. 

Tallmadge, The Town of, 590-593; sense 
in which town is used, 590-591. 

Taylor, David, 120, 124, 125. 

Taylor, V. C., 228. 

Taylor, Mrs. Vander Veer, 549. 

Tennyson, Alfred, quoted, 5656. 

Terry, T. W., 271. 

Thatcher, Peter, 227, 228, 229, 

Thayer, Proctor, 227. 

Thieme, Augustus, 228. 

Thomas, James J., at banquet to Gov- 
ernor James E. Campbell, 634, 

Thomas, Nicholas N., 73. 

Thompson, W. O., 289; “Tribute to 
James Edwin Campbell,” 469-471; at 
banquet to Governor James E. Camp 
bell, 634. 

Thomson, Abraham, 130. 

Thorman, S., 228. 

Thrall, W. B., 109, 252. 

Throckmorton, Eliza, 279. 

Thurman, Allen G., sketch of, 23. 

Tiffin, Edward, President of Territorial 
Legislature, 486; 487; President of 
first Constitutional Convention of 


Ohio, 496; elected first governor of 
Ohio, 502. 
Tilden, D. R., 232. 


Tilton, Daniel, in command at battle ot 
Forty Foot Pitch, 508. 

Tobacco pipes, in Campbell Island Vil- 
lage Site, 453-454. 

Tod, David, 226, 227, 282. 

Townsend, Amos, 225, 226, 227, 237, 239. 

Townshend, Norton S., 124, 125. 

Tracy, James J., 228. 

Trimble, J. M., 249. 

Trounstine, Joseph, 73. 

Trumbull, Jonathan, 592. 

Trumbull County, origin of name, 592. 

Truscott, W. H., 227. 

Tumulty, Joseph P., 634. 


U. 

Unification of the people essential to 
the success of the United States gov- 
ernment, 304. 

Upham, J. J., 246, 

Upham, William K., 130. 

Urbana, lights bonfires in honor of 
passing of Lincoln funeral car, 278. 
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¥, Waterways, a great aid to migration 

Vallandigham, Clement L., opposes large and commerce, 299-300. 
appropriations by the state of Ohio Watterson, Henry, believes Shakes- 
for carrying on the Civil War, 175; tai did not write plays attributed 
sketch of, 175; character of, 176; his to him, 611-612. 

attitude toward secession, 177; his | Wayne, Anthony, northward march to 
great mistake, 178; opposed to con- battle of Fallen Timbers, 506. 
tinuing the war, 179, 180; defeated in Weasner, T. H., 73, 

race for re-election to Congress, 179; Weber, G. C. E., 227, ’ 
violent speech in Congress against the Weddell House, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
government, 180; disloyal speech at ception of Abraham Lincoln at, on 
Mount Vernon, 181, 182, 183, 184; or- way to inauguration, 155-158. 

ganizes and encourages treasonable Weekly Dayton Journal, comment on 
societies, 181; supreme commander of speech of Lincoln in Dayton, 1859, 
“Sons of Liberty,” 181; arrested for 64-65. 

seditious speech at Mount Vernon, Weitzel, Godfrey, 118, 

184; sentenced to confinement*in Fort Wellhouse, W., 229. 

Warren, Boston Harbor, 184; sentence Welsh, John, 147. 

changed by President Lincoln, who Welshimer, P. H., 289. 

directed that Vallandigham be con- Wenham, A. J., 228. 

veyed to the Confederate lines, 184; West, George, 247. 

effect of his banishment to the South, West, J. E., 74. 

184-185; nominated for governor by | West, W. H., 120, 124, 125, 

Peace Democrats, 185; Peace Dem- Western Reserve, how created, 691-592. 
ocracy request President to restore Western Spy, letter in, favoring state- 
him to his home, 186; convention of hood for Ohio, 490; anti-slavery com- 
Peace Democrats attempt to secure his munications in, 495; contributions to, 
return, 187; address of Peace Dem- opposing statehood for Ohio, 496. 
ocrats to President Lincoln, 187-195; | Wheeler, John A., 227. 

leaves the South on blockade runner Whetstone, Thomas H., 73. 

and reaches Canada via Bermuda, 207; Whitaker, Charles, 228. 

defeated for governor by 100,000 ma- Whitcomb, George, 73. 

jority, 212. White, C. A., 195. 
White, J. W., 195. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, 295. 
Whittlesey, Charles, 227. 
Wiggens, Samuel, 73. 
Wikle, Andrew, 523, 


Van Cleve, Benjamin, description of 
agitation for Ohio statehood, 487; 
statement in regard to prohibition of 
slavery in the Northwest Territory, 


os. Wikoff, A. T., 268. 
Van Voorhes, N. H., 120, 124, 125. Wilcox, C. M., 511, 51% 
Vaughan, E. P., 523, Wilcox, J. A., 268. 
Voost, James Van, 2565. Wilkinson, James, 517. 
Wilkinson, M. C., 256. 
Ww. Willard, E. S., 228. 
Waddle, John, 109. Willett, James W., letter of regret at 
Wade, Benjamin F., 33, 121, 174. inability to attend Hayes Centenary 
Wadsworth, Metta, 630. Celebration, 414. 
Walcutt, John M., 252, Willey, George, 227. 
Wallace, F. T., 228, 229. Williams, Caleb A., 120, 124, 125. 
Wallace, William, 120, 124, 125, Williams, Charles Richard, 350, 351; de- 
Wanamaker, R. M., 289, 292. livers address at Hayes Centenary 
Wands, H. P., 268. Celebration, 377-381. 
Warner, John F., 229, Williams, Henry A., 547; at banquet to 
Warner, Willard, 120, 124, 125. Governor James E, Campbell, 634. 
Wassenick, E., 74. Williams, John, killed at Fort St. Clair 





Waters, Octavius, 224. in battle with Indians, 513. 
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Langdon T., 549. 

Mrs, Milo G., 278. 

Williams, R. H., address of welcome to 
Thomas Alva Edison, 632. 

Williamson, S., 108, 227. 

Willich, August, 73. 

Willis, Frank B., 289; address at Hayes 
Centenary Celebration, 380-394; 634. 

Willoughby, Lincoln at, on way to in- 
auguration, 158. 

Willson, H. V., 227. 

Wilson, Benjamin, describes Cornstalk’s 
appearance and eloquence at. Camp 
Charlotte, 622; 625. 

Wilson, Henry, 254. 

Wilson, J. D., 268. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 350-351; at funeral of 
Warren G. Harding, 568; greetings to 
James E. Campbell on the eightieth 
anniversary of his birth, 634. 

Wing, J., 255. 

Winslow, R. K., 228. 

Witt, Stillman, 227. 

Wittke, Carl, 
Commission of 
from, 426-428, 

Wolcott, C. P., 109, 121. 

Wolfe, Robert F., at banquet to Gov- 
ernor James E, Campbell, 634. 

Woodford, Seth, 108. 


Williams, 
Williams, 


of Historical 
communication 


Secretary 
Ohio, 
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Woodstock, lights bonfires in honor of 
passing of Lincoln funeral car, 277. 

Woodworth, George B., 228. 

World War, President WHarding’s ad- 
dress on return of bodies of soldiers 
who fell in foreign lands, 564-565. 

World War Papers, presented by Ser- 
geant Neil K. Reese to Society, 561- 
552. 

Worswick, James, 227, 228. 

Worthington, Thomas, 490. 


Worth-while Americans, by Edwin Erle 
Sparks, 642-643. 

Wright, Elizur, Jr., one of the Founders 
of the American Anti-slavery Society, 
598. 

Wright, Elizur, Sr., 598. 

Wright, F. M., 108. 

Wright, G. B., 74. 

Wright, George Frederick, 571, 573, 

Wright, Nathaniel, 73. 


¥. 


York, Thaxter, missing after battle of 
Forty Foot Pitch, believed to have 
been killed by the Indians, 508. 

Younglove, M. C., 229. 


Z. 


Zinn, Peter, letter of Lineoln to, 36, 


36; 73. 





INDEX TO MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY AND THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


A. 


Atwood, J. F., elected life member of 
Society, 696. 
B. 


Baker, Chauncey B., 
ber of Society, 696. 

Baker, Ransom C., 648. 

Rareis, George F., 648; motions by, 659, 
695, 609; report as chairman of Mu- 
seum Committee, 679-681; elected First 
Vice-president of Society, 699. 

Battlefield of Fallen Timbers, report on, 
687, 

Big Bottom Park, 664. 

Booth, Henry J., 648. 

Bush, Harold M., elected life member 
of Society, 696. 


elected life mem- 





Cc 


Campbell, James E., 648; chairman of 
annual meeting of Society, 649; re- 
marks by, 695; elected President of 
Society, 699. 

Campus Martius, 663. 

Chappelear, C. C., elected 
of Society, 696. 

Cole, W. H., 648; report as chairman of 
Serpent Mound Committee, 681-682, 
Constitution of Society, amendment of, 

690-691. 


life member 


D. 
Dennis, Jerry, 649. 
Donahey, A. V., address by, 693-604. 
Dryer, Mrs. Orson D., 648; address on 
Cornstalk, the Indian Chief, 604. 





Index. 


Dunham, J. W., remarks relative to 
Warren County Serpent Mound, 672. 


E. 


Editorial Board, 698, 694-695; 700. 
Election, of officers and employees of 
Society, 699-700, 


F. 


statement, 657-659. 
A. G., 648. 
Florence, George, 648; motion by, 699. 
Fort Amanda, report on, 687, 688. 
Fort Amanda Park, 663. 
Fort Ancient, report on, 669-671. 
Fort Laurens Park, 663. 
Fort Meigs, report on, 687, 
Fort Miami, report on, 687. 
Furniss, F. C., 648; remarks by, 689. 


Financial 
Flickinger, 


G. 


Galbreath, C. B., 648; annual report as 
Secretary, 649-656; trips and addresses 
in interest of Society, 649-651; meet- 
ings of Board of Trustees, 651; meet- 
ings of Finance Committee, 653-654; 
appropriations by General Assembly, 
653-654; legislation, 654; condition of 
and additions to the library of the 
Society, 654-656; offers resolution to 
amend constitution, 690; 693; remarks 
by, relative to election of life mem- 
bers, 695-696; elected Secretary of So- 
ciety, 699. 


H. 
Hatton, E. M., 649; motion by, 669. 
Hayes, Webb C., 648; remarks by, 671- 
672, 690; elected trustee, 692. 
Hickson, Dean M., 648. 
Hills, E. P., 648, 
Hockett, H. C., 648. 
Horst, John R., 648. 
Hughes, Mrs. Ivor, 648. 


) 3 

Johnson, William H., 649. 

Justice, C. W., 648; secretary of annual 
meeting of Society, 649; report as 
chairman of committee on necrology, 
691, 


K. 


Keifer, J. Warren, 648; remarks by, 
relative to battle of Piqua and birth- 
place of Tecumseh, 689-690, 
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is 


Laylin, Clarence D., report on the obli- 
gations and rights of the Society rela- 
tive to Spiegel Grove State property, 
651-652; elected life member of So- 
ciety, 696. 

Library of the Society, report on, 654- 
656. 

Logan Elm Park, 664; report on, 672- 
674. 


M 


McPherson, H. R., 648. 

Maltby, Martha J., 648. 

Memorial Wing to Museum and Library 
Building, report of Building Com- 
mittee on, 674-679. 

Mendenhall, T. C., 648; annual address 
by, 694, 

Miller, O. F., 648. 

Mills, William C., 648; report as Direc- 
tor, 660-669; itinerary of, 660-661; field 
work of Society, 661-663; properties 
of the Society, 663-664; additions to 
Museum, 666-669; resolutions commend- 
ing services of, 696-697; elected Direc- 
tor of Society, 700. 

Mound City Group, 664. 

Museum, additions to, 666-669. 

Museum Committee, report of, 679-681. 


N. 
Necrology, report of committee on, 691. 


oO. 


Orton, Edward, Jr., 648; report on Me- 
morial Wing to Museum and Library 
Building, 674-679; elected trustee, 692; 
693; presents resolutions commending 
services of Dr. William C, Mills, 696- 
697; elected Second Vice-president of 
Society, 699, 

P. 

Parrett, George C., 649. 

Prince, B. F., 648; report on Fort 
Ancient and Warren County Serpent 
Mound, 669-671; elected trustee of So- 
ciety, 699-700. 


’ 


R. 
Roof, J. S., 649. 


Ss. 
Scott, W. H., 649, 
Serpent Mound Park, 
mittee on, 681-682, 


report of cof 
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Sherman, W. J., 68; 
man of committee on Spiegel 
State Park, 682-686; report as chair- 
man of committee on Fort Meigs, 
Fort Miami, Fort Amanda and the 
3attlefield of Fallen Timbers, 687. 
688. 

Shetrone, H. C., 649. 

Shumaker, J. Frank, 648. 

Siebert, W. H., 648; remarks relative to 
meeting of American Historical As- 
sociation, 692-693; offers resolution for 
Dr. Thompson relative to appointment 
of Editorial Board, 694-695, 

Silver, Harry D., elected life member 
of Society, 696. 

Snider, Van A., 648 

Spiegel State Park, report on 
rights and duties of Society with ref- 
erence to, 651-652; 663; report on, 682- 
636. 


report as chair- 
Grove 


Grove 


‘2 


Tallmadge, Frank, 648; report on Logan 
Elm Park, 672-674. 
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Thompson, W. O., 648, 672; motion by, 
686; elected trustee, 692; 693. 

Tritsch, J. E., 648, 

Trustees, election of, 692; annual meet- 
ing of, 699-700. 


V. 

Vorys, Webb I., in behalf of 332nd 
Regiment transfers to Society silk flag 
presented to the Regiment by the city 
of Genoa, Italy, 697-698; elected mem- 
ber of Society, 698. 


W. 

Wall, W. D., 648; report of Auditors, 
669. 

Warren County Serpent Mound, report 
on, 669-671; 672. 

Whitaker, H. O., 648. 

Wittke, Carl, 648, 693. 

Wood, E. F., 648; report as Treasurer, 
656-659; motions by, 656, 674, 698; re- 
marks by, 671; elected Treasurer of 
Society, 69. 











Publications of the Society 


Butterfield, Consul, Wilshire. George Rogers Clark’s Conquest of 
the Illinois and the Wabash towns, 1778 and 1779. 815 pages.... $1 0 
An authentic account in concise and complete form of Clark’s 
conquest, 


Fowke, Gerard. Archaeological History of Ohio. 760 pages........ $5 @ 
A work of absorbing interest not only to Ohioans but to all 
archaeological students. 


Galbreath, C. B. (editor). Expedition of Celoron to the Ohio Country 
in 1749. 140 pages. Paper $0.50. Cloth 
Contains all of importance that has been written on this subject, 
including full text of the translation of the Journals of Celoron 
and Father Bonnecamps. 


Huntington, C. C. and McClelland, C. P. History of Ohio Canals, 
heir construction, cost, use and partial abandonment. 181 pages. 
Paper $0.50. Cloth as ee 
The material for this valuable contribution was prepared by 
two students of the Ohio State University, under direction of 
Professor J. E. Haggerty, Department of Political Science and 
Economics. 


Martzolff, C. L. Poems on Ohio. 221 pages ...... icone ‘sseseee- eae 
A carefully collected anthology of poems on Ohio. 


Mills, William C. Map and Guide to Fort Ancient. 28 pages .... $0 25 


An authentic map and accurate description of this remarkable 
earthwork, fully iilustrated. 


Mills, William C. Archzological Atlas of Ohio. 187 pages......... re 
This atlas shows the distribution of the various classes of pre- 
historic remains in Ohio. It is published in oblong folio form and 
the pages are numbered 1-88. It contains a full page map of each 
of the 88 counties of the state and opposite each of these maps is a 
page of descriptive matter, in many instances accompanied with one 
or more cuts. There are il yoy | ages of text and illustra- 
tions, including two full page maps of Ohio, one showing Indian 
trails and towns and the other the distribution of mounds and en- 
closures. This atlas is the only one of its kind that is published 
by any state and is, of course, an essential aid to any one interested 
in the subject that it presents. 


Randall, E. O. (editor). The Centennial Celebration. 730 pages...... 
The entire proceedings of the celebration, held under the auspices 
of the Society at Chillicothe, ~ 20 and "al, 1903, of the admission 
of Ohio into the Union, March 1, 1803. 


sear” E. O. The Serpent Mound, Adams county, Ohio. ee 
§ the Mound and patent “ the "Serpent. - pages. vincnel $0 
eee coccccccce 
The most cmaieee eodk on this mound that has an nena 


Randall, E. O. The Ohio Mound Builders. 126 pages ...... ae 
Fully illustrated; presents a detailed description of the master- 
pieces of Ohio Mound Builders. 


Zeisberger, David. History of the Northern American Indians. 

Edited by Archer Butler Hulbert and William Nathanial Schwarze. 
189 pages .... 
An original, authentic, and interesting account of the North 
American Indians that were found in the northern part of what 
is now the United States, by Zeisberger, the famous Moravian 
missionary. 
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